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A Check List of Books 


WE OFFER THEE 


By JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


Brief commentaries on the Sunday Gospels skilfully 
linked to the Mass. 59 sermonettes on all the big and 
little things of Catholic life. Excellent sermon material 
for priests; meditation points for Religious and laymen. 
Appeared first in the author’s column, “The Word,” in 
America. $2.50 


THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 


By GERARD GROOTE 


Here is the original text without the changes, omissions, 
and additions of Thomas & Kempis. The spiritual diary 
of a deacon of Utrecht. Edited by Van Ginneken and 
Englished by Joseph Malaise, S.J. Purse size, beauti- 
fully bound. $1.50 


HE COMETH 


By WILLIAM J. McGARRY, SJ. 


The great American theologian writes thirty-one illumi- 
nating discourses — historical, doctrinal, and ascetical — 
on the first Christmas and the liturgy of Advent. $3.50 


PIUS XII ON 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by JAMES W. NAUGHTON, SJ. 


An analytic classification of the doctrines propounded by 
Pius XII in encyclicals, special pronouncements, letters, 
addresses, radio broadcasts. The compiler presents the 
papal teachings in a running discourse incorporating all 
essential quotations. $2 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF JOHN ENGLAND 


By PETER GUILDAY 


Biography of the first Bishop of Charleston. Gives an 
authentic picture of the times in which this patriotic 
prelate lived. A history of the Church a century ago; 
a history of the period. Monsignor Guilday is the emi- 
nent professor of American Church history at Catholic 
University. Beautifully bound 2 vols.; 1,173 pp. $10 


IN TOWNS AND 
LITTLE TOWNS 


By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

A lovely and loved collections of poems by the self- 
crowned laureate of all towns and little towns. The en- 
tire text of the original book, plus a supplement of aew 
poems and a delightful preface by the author. $2 


MINT BY NIGHT 
By ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 


Fresh, mystical, vibrant . . . a volume of selected and 
mature poetry. A book as refreshing as its title. $1.50 


MUSH YOU MALEMUTES 

By BERNARD HUBBARD, S.J. 

Best known modern book on Alaska; thousands sold to 
the Armed Forces there. Father Hubbard — story teller, 
photngrapher, scientist, Government adviser on the region 
— writes a magnificent narrative of his explorations and 
offers 200 superb pictures. $3 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SERMONS 
Edited by DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 

Thirty-one of the Cardinal’s moving discourses, including 
The Second Spring, Christ Upon the Waters, Omnip- 
otence in Bonds, etc. The best in one volume. Beau- 
tiful gift book for the centenary year. $2 


SHINING IN DARKNESS 

By FRANCIS X. TALBOT, S.J. 

Thirteen one act playlets based on the Gospel text and 
dramatizing the events of the Nativity and the Resur- 
rection. $2 


In Preparation 


KINDLY LIGHT 


A NEWMAN PRAYER BOOK 

Compiled by DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 

Passages selected from the Cardinal’s writings, especially 
the sermons, and converted, by means of slight changes 
in the original text, into prayers or prayerful reflections. 
The flower of the Cardinal’s remarkable prose. A splen- 
did gift for layman or Religious, especially during the 
centenary year. 346 pp. Published in 1941, this reprint 
ready soon. $2 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Perén Out. About the only conclusion that can 
be drawn at this time from the sudden “resigna- 
tion” of Argentina’s Vice President and strong- 
arm boy, Colonel Juan Perén, is that the Army 
remains solidly in the saddle. On October 9, fol- 
lowing a meeting of top-ranking commanders at 
Campo de Mayo on the outskirts of Buenos Aires, 
a group of officers called on Colonel Perén, con- 
vinced him that the jig was up and departed with 
his signed resignation. Although the ouster itself 
was accomplished without violence, police had to 
be called out to smother a demonstration which 
erupted spontaneously as soon as the news be- 
came known. The harshness with which they acted 
raised immediate doubts about the democratic in- 
tentions of the anti-Perén group. Although the 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Hortensio J. Quijano, 
announced, following the coup, that elections 
would be held in April, it is significant that no 
move has been made to lift the state of siege which 
has stifled freedom of speech and suspended the 
exercise of other civil rights. President Edelmiro 
Farrell remains in office, as does the entire cabinet 
with the exception of Colonel Perén. The latter’s 


place will probably be filled by General Eduardo 


J. Avalos, who led the successful revolt. 


Labor-Management News. No matter how 
turbulent the industrial scene may become these 
next few months, those who remember the fine 
cooperation between labor and management dur- 
ing the war crisis have sound reason to hope for 
better days ahead. What we did so splendidly once, 
we can surely do again. This thought struck us as 
we paged through the final issue of Labor-Man- 
agement News, official publication of WPB’s War 
Production Drive. The News had one function: 
to stimulate production by promoting the forma- 
tion of labor-management committees in Ameri- 
can war plants. This it accomplished so effectively 
that at the time of its demise, September 8, 1945, 
it could report that 5,300 committees had been 
formed, representing approximately 8,000,000 
workers. While some of these committees existed 
largely on paper, and others functioned only im- 
perfectly, the majority did a good job and helped 
to increase output. Referring to this wartime 
achievement in its final editorial, the News sug- 
gests that the services of labor-management com- 
mittees “‘can be equally valuable in time of peace.” 
No doubt this is true, as it is likewise true that “it 


will be to the benefit of labor and management 
and the nation as a whole if they carry on.” But 
where will we find the customers to replace Uncle 
Sam and encourage all-out production? And 
where will we find the unifying bond to supply 
for the patriotic urge that died with the end of 
the war? These are questions which challenge 
whatever statesmanship exists among labor and 
management. 


Agricultural Policy. In a recent conference 
with President Truman eighteen leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation discussed agri- 
cultural problems in the light of national and in- 
ternational developments. Some of the suggestions 
made by the leaders are of real value and will be 
supported by anybody who looks to the establish- 
ment of a stable agricultural policy. But one of 
the suggestions has alarming implications. The 
delegates unblushingly recommended that there 
be a Department of Agriculture and Farm Bureau 
Conference to formulate a program for orderly 
disposal of accumulated stocks and to plan for the 
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future. We do not quarrel with the assigned ob- 
jectives of the proposed conference. It is the ex- 
clusive membership that disturbs us. One might 
just as well suggest that the AFL meet with the 
Department of Labor to formulate a labor policy. 
Possibly the CIO, the United Mine Workers, the 
Railway Brotherhoods and large independent 
unions might resent the inference. If we are to 
have a national agricultural conference—and 
there is much to recommend the idea—let us in- 
vite as participants other farm groups besides the 
Farm Bureau Federation. Special place should be 
given to the Farmers Union, which represents 
thousands of farm families who regard agricul- 
ture as a way of life rather than primarily as a 
business venture. Representation should be offered 
to national groups of religious affiliation who are 
concerned with rural living and agriculture as a 
desirable form of family life. This would be the 
democratic procedure and would give the lie to 
an oft-repeated charge of an “unholy alliance” 
between the Farm Bureau and the Department 
of Agriculture Extension Service. 


Slum Areas. Municipal expenditures in slum 
areas reveal how costly in lives and money is the 
retention of slum housing conditions. In one Mid- 
western city, whose slums comprise but 0.73 per 
cent of the total land area and 2.47 per cent of the 
population, these sections ate up 6.47 per cent of 
the funds assigned for police protection; 7.3 per 
cent of those for health; 12.29 per cent of the 
social-service outlay, and 14.44 per cent of fire- 
department expenses. Another large city finds that 
its slums, containing but 10.4 per cent of the total 
population, use up 25 per cent of all expenditures 
on misdemeanants and 36 per cent of those on 
felons. Provision of decent low-cost hcusing, in 
sufficient quantity, is clearly an asset to govern- 
mental operating budgets. It is also a long-awaited 
act of social justice toward that portion of our 
people who must live and raise families under con- 
ditions that provoke to theft, lust and numerous 
misdemeanors, in quarters that are noisy and 
crowded, without proper light, air and cleanliness. 
Slum clearance, on an unprecedented scale, is a 
top-ranking item in postwar construction. Com- 
munity and civic groups have moral and financial 
interests at stake in seeing that the job is done well 
and quickly. 


Politics and Principles. When you enter the 
privacy of a voting booth to perform your sacred 
duty as a citizen, do you check a candidate’s name 
because a) you respect his integrity and intelli- 
gence, b) think his program would promote the 
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common welfare, c) like his race or religion or 
social status? These are some of the questions 
which Professor Gerhart H. Saenger attempts to 
answer in the American Journal of Sociology for 
September. Studying the political behavior of resi- 
dents of New York City and Erie County, New 
York, the writer concludes that voting trends 
depend on “factors such as religion and income 
and are a function of status or group affiliation.” 
He finds that membership in party organizations 
generally follows social status; that medium and 
high-income Protestants afhliate with the Repub- 
lican Party, and that low-income Catholics and 
Jews are more active in Democratic organizations. 
While the number of Republican votes increased 
steadily during the last decade, the ratio of in- 
crease from 1936 to 1944 was “twice as high 
among Catholics as among Protestants.” Appar- 
ently, he asserts, “the tendency to vote Republi- 
can increases with rising income.” Granted that 
surveys of this kind are exposed to a large margin 
of error, Dr. Saenger’s conclusions ought to give 
us something to chew our Catholic cuds on. If we 
habitually vote according to the size of our in- 
comes or our positions on the social ladder, we 
may be impeding social and economic reforms to 
which we ought to be committed. 


General Marshall's Report. The Biennial Re- 
port of General George C. Marshall, as Chief of 
Staff, covering the period from July 1, 1943 to 
June 30, 1945, makes interesting, even thrilling, 
reading. It is too voluminous to be detailed here. 
But every American should read it. As a supple- 
ment to courses in American history in our schools 
and colleges, it would bring the youth of the na- 
tion up to date and at the same time bring home 
to them the stake we have in making world peace 
and security a reality. The final section of the re- 
port we find less satisfying than the rest. General 
Marshall states his firm disapproval of a large 
regular or standing Army, yet in detailing the 
wide responsibilities it would have to assume—its 
deployment in the Pacific and the Caribbean, its 
protection of outlying bases, such as the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Wake, etc., its job of furnishing the 
vast overhead, comprising the War Department, 
the War College, service schools, the headquarters 
of military areas and training units—all these re- 
sponsibilities cannot but demand a much larger 
regular Army than General Marshall’s estimate 
would indicate. Nor does he put his plea for a 
vast citizen army, to be raised by universal mili- 
tary training, in the perspective of the rest of 
his report. Universal military training is only a 
means of defense, and with all our belief in the 
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need of adequate defense we are convinced that 
universal military training is but a specious solu- 
tion of the problem. The Chief of Staff should 
outline in much greater detail an over-all defense 
program. Only then can the people accurately 
judge what resources of manpower will be needed 
and how they must be allocated. 


“Daily Worker” Loses an Editor. Back in the 
school year 1908-09, a serious-minded young man 
matriculated at historic old St. Mary’s in Kansas 
and was assigned to the Junior Class. During the 
single year of his residence on the campus, he im- 
pressed his fellow students—among whom was 
Bishop Buddy of San Diego—with his unassuming 
piety and his rabid interest in social reform. The 
years flowed on. The promise of youth ripened 
into the achievement of maturity. The young 
collegian became an unselfish friend of American 
workers. He edited a labor paper, organized the 
unorganized, led strikes and walked the picket 
line. Then in 1935, to the consternation of his 
friends, he joined the Communist Party and be- 
came managing editor of the Daily Worker. Last 
week the wheel turned full circle. Louis F. 
Budenz, under the guidance of Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen, returned to the Faith of his Fathers. 
Communism, he said, “‘aims to establish a tyranny 
over the human spirit; it is in unending conflict 
with religion and true friends.” In his journey 
home, Mr. Budenz was joined by his wife and 
three daughters. 


Timely Sermon. Signs of disagreement among 
the major Powers have brought back to life the 
contention of some groups that war is inevitable. 
Simultaneously it is argued that talk of interna- 
tional collaboration through world organization is 
futile and visionary. To these suggestions the Most 
Rev. James Hugh Ryan, preaching on the occa- 
sion of his installation as the first Archbishop of 
Omaha, has registered vehement dissent. Speaking 
before the Apostolic Delegate and twenty-five 
members of the American episcopacy as well as 
many dignitaries of the Federal, State and city 
governments, the Archbishop warned that the 
crusade against war, like that against error and 
sin, cannot be won in a day. But this does not 
justify those who “look upon any endeavor to 
bring nations together into an organization for 
world peace as the mad dream of idealists and the 
insane vaporings of religious fanatics.” World 
peace, he insisted, is not the voice of a perfec- 
tionist idealism, nor the effect of a spineless atti- 
tude toward international realities. “Given sound 
principles of international thinking and sound cri- 


teria of international action, we can go forward, 
step by step, to eradicate the cause of war.” Arch- 
bishop Ryan has been one of the most active pre- 
lates in the United States in promoting the Chris- 
tian ideals of international peace as expounded by 
Pius XII. His sermon in Omaha came at an im- 
portant juncture, when the temptation is strong 
to place American security in our military force 
alone and to relax confidence in the effectiveness 
of world collaboration through organization. 


Catholic Action in Italy. With blackshirts no 
longer obstructing their activities, Catholic Ac- 
tionists are showing signs of renewed vitality. Ac- 
cording to CIP reports, indications are that pro- 
gressive Catholic forces will make themselves felt 
in the democratic development of their country. 
For the first time in ten years the annual “Social 
Study Week” is being held. Sponsored by Catholic 
Action, it meets in Florence this month and is 
concerned with the problem of a “Constitution and 
Constituent Assembly.” To promote and defend 
the rights of the family and Christian principles 
of education in the writing of the new Italian 
Constitution, Catholic Action has organized a 
Secretariat of Family Affairs. The Association of 
Italian Catholic Workers, in addition to its many 
activities for Catholic members of labor unions, 
is providing special courses in economic and social 
problems for union leaders. The Catholic Institute 
of Social Studies, besides its classes in social ques- 
tions, is engaged in publishing studies analyzing 
basic principles of social thought and describing 
efforts toward social reconstruction in other coun- 
tries. The Italian Women’s Center has as its spe- 
cific aim the instruction of Catholic women in 
their civic responsibilities. However deaf some 
Catholics may be to the needs of the day, the 
Church stands squarely on a platform that de- 
mands social justice for the people. As Pius XII 
has repeatedly said, she is the friend of the work- 
ers. Catholic democratic forces in Italy seem de- 
termined to put her program in practice and thus 
dispel charges of reaction in Catholic teaching. 


Germany's Conscience. Occupation authorities 
are beginning to realize that a major agent in the 
extirpation of Nazi thinking is the Catholic 
Church. A series of sermons recently delivered in 
the Liebfrauenkirche of Ravensburg, by the Jesuit 
preacher, Father Philip Kiible, has been published, 
obviously with the consent of the American occu- 
pation authorities. The preacher was himself a 
victim of the Gestapo. Entitled “The Concentra- 
tion Camps: A Question of Conscience,” the ser- 
mons attempt to interpret to Germans the moral 
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meaning of the plight of Germany. In his second 
sermon, “The Guilt of the German People,” the 
preacher declares that there were two chief moral 
failures of the Germans: 1) When the people were 
still free, they delivered absolute power to men 
who even at that time where unworthy of such a 
trust; 2) After the people had lost their freedom, 
they too willingly gave their approval to those in 
power and therefore eased for them their road to 
evil deeds. ““The first,” he said, “‘was not a political 
error, it was a moral crime.” At its base was a 
false belief in the meaning of majority rule. The 
second failure was based on the implicit accep- 
tance of the idea that whatever helps the German 
people is good. This principle, noted the 
preacher, eliminates the difference between good 
and evil and substitutes the welfare of the people 
for the Will of God. That the sermons were effec- 
tive is noted in a foreword written by the Burgo- 
master. American occupation authorities, if they 
are sincerely concerned about uprooting Nazism, 
should give every facility to German Catholics 
who, like Father Kiible, have themselves been vic- 
tims of Nazism. 


Democracy and Religion. Late reports from 
various countries reveal the fact that strong 
democratic forces are beginning to realize the 
need for religious principles in effecting social re- 
construction. In Mexico, cognizance is being 
taken in government circles of the wishes of Syn- 
archists, especially in Queretaro and Jalisco, de- 
spite protests from Communist-dominated CTM. 
Strong-arm methods of keeping in power the 
Party of the Revolution show signs of yielding to 
more democratic procedures and to manifestations 
of popular will which favor religion. In Italy, 
after the initial blunder of having a victory cele- 
bration minus religious exercises, Premier Parri 
and other political elements no longer hesitate to 
proclaim Christianity the vital molding force of 
Western Civilization. The Popular Republican 
Movement in France, embracing large elements 
of Christian Democrats, is making the largest 
gains of any of the parties. The hope of future 
peace in great measure depends on the success with 
which religious principles penetrate and influence 
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movements for social reform. The Church and 
the workingman must not be separated. The evi- 
dent tendency of Christians to participate in so- 
cially progressive movements is a real setback to 
Communist groups. These regard the discontented 
masses as the seedbed for Communist doctrines, 
aim at alienating them from religion by pointing 
out neglect of their interests by religious persons. 
The new tendency is no less a challenge to those 
reactionary forces of the Right who make a habit 
of resisting popular demands for social reform by 
proclaiming the s¢atus quo the unique protector 
of religious truths and institutions. 


Portuguese Liberty. Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar has dissolved the Portuguese Na- 
tional Assembly and ordered general elections for 
November 18. He invites the participation of 
government opponents in the election and an- 
nounces measures which allow free expression of 
popular will. The measures include: 1) Restora- 
tion to the press of sufficient freedom to allow 
electoral propaganda; 2) Suppression of military 
courts which formerly had jurisdiction over po- 
litical cases; 3) A general political amnesty to all 
but those guilty of serious crimes; 4) Reorgan- 
ization of the secret police so that it functions 
under the same legal restrictions as ordinary po- 
lice; 5) Establishment of the right of Aabeas 
corpus, never before recognized in Portuguese 
law. To those used to Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
political and civil liberties these are common- 
places. But in a country long accustomed to 
authoritarian forms of government, interrupted 
by violent revolts, such guarantees represent a 
marked advance. The measures of Salazar’s gov- 
ernment imply a desirable recognition of the fact 
that, whatever the theoretical justification of au- 
thoritarian government, it suffers from the weak- 
ness of not being sure it represents popular will 
and is exposed to the danger of identifying its own 
ideas with the common good. 


Executives and Wartime Strikes. Elmer 
Roper, Fortune’s poll expert, published October 
11 the results of a survey of executive opinion on 
wartime strikes. 2.6 per cent thought that the 
loss was three days or less; 11.2 per cent that la- 
bor’s record was “excellent.” 22.4 per cent esti- 
mated the loss at two to three months; 20.7 per 
cent called labor’s record “poor.” 12.9 per cent 
thought it “terrible”; 32.8 per cent, “fair.” Mr. 
Roper added that, according to the best evidence 
at his disposal, the time lost from Pearl Harbor to 
V-J Day by all strikes in the United States was 
less than four days. 























WASHINGTON FRONT 


Observers in Washington are watching with great 
interest the effect of the current strikes on the 
Administration, and particularly on the Secretary 
of Labor. Mr. Schwellenbach has repeatedly gone 
on record as being opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. But there is some ground for wonder if after 
all he may not be forced to it. 

There is obviously a limit to which the U. S. 
Conciliation Service can go in heading off strikes. 
Its only argument is persuasion, and, while it suc- 
ceeds in numerous cases, mostly smaller ones, 
when the issue is a big one, as in oil, coal and the 
telephones, conciliation fails. 

That leaves mediation or arbitration. This can 
be useful, it is admitted here, in many cases where 
the issue is economic, in the ordinary routine way, 
especially if the parties to the dispute can be per- 
suaded to bind themselves to accept the award of 
the arbitrator. 

But in cases where larger issues of policy are 
involved, as in the unionization of foremen or the 
telephone situation, neither side is going to allow 
a private third party to make the decision and to 
make it binding. 

Mr. Schwellenbach is a lawyer by profession 
and a judge by experience, and his approach to all 
these questions has been judicial. He refuses to go 
beyond the law and he has a passion for finding 
the facts. But his present job will necessarily make 
him a politician also, and the height of political 
wisdom is to find compromises. 

Thus, as the logic of the situation is working 
out, the Secretary of Labor is gradually being 
pushed, whether he likes it or not, into the posi- 
tion of the court of final appeal. Both labor and 
management, without any collusion in the matter, 
but by their intransigeance, are making him the 
one who has to find the solution of the larger dis- 
putes and present it to them. 

The question that is being asked here is, how 
long this unofficial situation will remain unofficial, 
or, rather, how far the evolution will progress 
towards making the Secretary himself the final 
arbiter in industrial disputes. 

The possibilities are many. Congress might pass 
a law making him the compulsory final arbiter. 
He himself, by trial and error, might ultimately 
arrive at a formula which would be satisfactory 
to both labor and management. If he does, he will 
go far to bringing industrial peace. Perhaps a be- 
ginning will be made at the labor-management 
conference which is scheduled to begin Novem- 
ber 4. 


Wi_rrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


The Most Rev. William R. Arnold, former Chief 
of Chaplains of the U. S. Army, who was conse- 
crated Titular Bishop of Phocaea and Military 
Delegate by Archbishop Spellman in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on October 11, held the rank of Major 
General. Bishop Arnold retired from the Army on 
October 15. 

> Two Catholic awards of merit have just been 
announced: the 1945 James J. Hoey Awards for 
Interracial Justice to Paul D. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Catholic Men 
and to Richmond Barthe, Catholic Negro sculp- 
tor; the 1945 Catholic Action Medal, of St. Bona- 
venture College, to John A. Coleman, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, who has long 
served as executive chairman of the Special Gifts 
Committee of the New York Catholic Charities. 
>» The eulogy which Bishop Francis J. Haas, of 
Grand Rapids, preached at the funeral of Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, has been inserted a second time in 
the Congressional Record, in this instance at the 
request of Senator James E. Murray of Montana, 
who told the Senate how much Msgr. Ryan’s 
teachings had shaped his own views on social 
problems. 

> Georgetown University’s drive for $750,000 as 
its share toward the cost of the Government-spon- 
sored 400-bed Georgetown University Hospital, 
has netted $782,686. The Government’s contribu- 
tion amounts to $1,820,000. Work on the build- 
ing of the new hospital is already under way. 

> The first parish exclusively for Negro Catholics 
in Louisiana, St. Katherine’s of New Orleans, has 
just celebrated its centenary. It was founded by 
Rev. Edmund D’Hauw, a Belgian diocesan priest, 
and is now in the care of the Vincentian Fathers. 
> In order to arouse in his flock a fellow-feeling 
for the distressed of Europe, Most Rev. J. T. Mc- 
Nally, Archbishop of Halifax, issued a stirring 
pastoral letter. Canada’s clothing collection for 
Europe, he said, “represents a dire necessity, the 
existence and magnitude of which must deeply 
touch the minds and hearts of every man and 
woman worthy of that noble name.” 

>» The National Conference of Catholic Charities 
announced at the close of its annual meeting in St. 
Louis that it will focus its activities this year on 
public housing and rehabilitation of returning 
veterans. 

> A Catholic Office of Education was recently 
opened under the auspices of Italian Catholic Ac- 
tion, “a vigorous successor,” said its director, to 
the old Pro Schola, founded by the noted Cath- 
olic educator, G. Allieve. A. P. F. 
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The Wage-Price Dilemma 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Those who are lying awake nights, fearful lest the 
current strike wave cloak a Communist plot 
against the private enterprise system and our con- 
stitutional liberties, can rest quietly and go off to 
sleep. With the strikes in progress and those con- 
templated the Communists in the American labor 
movement have very little to do. 

Behind the walkouts, as AMERICA said editor- 
ially last week, lie a bewildering variety of un- 
related causes. 

The strike at Kelsey Wheel in Detroit, which 
gave young Mr. Henry Ford an excuse to lock out 
his employes, was the unlovely fruit of labor- 
management friction going back more than a 
year. It was disavowed by the national office of the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

The picketing and violence in Hollywood 
dramatize a disgraceful jurisdictional feud be- 
tween two unions, both affliated with the AFL. 

At the bottom of the walkout in the coal mines 
is the employers’ refusal to permit supervisory em- 
ployes to join a union subservient to John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

The telephone workers, who have an indepen- 
dent union, staged their brief stoppage in protest 
against a Federal agency. They accused a National 
Labor Relations Board examiner of helping the 
Communist-dominated United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) raid their jurisdiction. 

The dock strike in New York is a rank-and-file 
uprising directed as much against the top union 
leadership as against the employers. 

The oil strike was one of many called to enforce 
a hike in wages. 

Anyone who finds a pattern in this kaleido- 
scopic picture would find a pattern in a crazy 
quilt. 

There is, then, nothing “radical” or revolution- 
ary in the current rash of strikes. But the situation 
is dangerous nevertheless. It gives demagogues— 
and some of them own and operate newspapers— 
a chance to stir up trouble. It invites more gov- 
ernment intervention than is good for labor and 
management, or for the country. It adds more 
steam to the enormous inflationary pressures al- 

ready threatening to blow OPA’s shaky price ceil- 
ings sky high. 

This last point is especially critical, and I should 
like to emphasize it here for the special benefit of 
both labor and management. If we are going to 
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avoid the disastrous price inflation which followed 
World Wa: I, we must turn out an abundance of 
consut er goods as quickly as possible. We must 
bring «upply in line with demand. During war- 
time, price controls and rationing can interfere 
somewhat with the natural working of the law of 
supply and demand. During peacetime, unless 
there is a high moral tone in the country—which 
there is not today—price controls are a reed in the 
wind. There is plenty evidence of this all around 
us. 

Now strixe are brakes on production. They 
halt the flow of goods and prevent supply from 
catching up with demand. If continued long 
enough, they will set off an inflationary spiral that 
no power on earth can possibly stop. We must, 
then, find an answer to the strike wave as quickly 
as possible. 

But there is no simple answer. There is no sim- 
ple answer to strikes which arise from a variety of 
disconnected causes. However, this much is true: 
most strikes today occur over wages, and to such 
strikes there is, I believe, an obvious answer that 
might be equally acceptable to labor, manage- 
ment and the Government. 

The Government wants goods back on the mar- 
ket at 1942 prices. 

Labor wants a thirty-per-cent increase in hour- 
ly wage rates to maintain wartime take-home pay. 

Industry is willing to grant fifteen per cent, but 
claims that it cannot absorb more within the 
strait-jacket of 1942 prices. Labor denies this; but 
the fact is that no one knows for certain whether 
industry can absorb a thirty-per-cent increase or 
not. 

There is room here for a real compromise, not 

a compromise between fifteen and thirty per cent, 
as the Government vainly suggested during the oil 
strike, but a compromise of a more constructive 
character. Let industry and labor agree to a fif- 
teen-per-cent advance in hourly wage rates. Then 
let them bargain for a percentage of the net 
profits, if any, to be paid as supplementary wages 
at the end of the year. In this way, labor will 
receive all that it is entitled to, without asking 
management to run the risk of being squeezed to 
death between rising labor costs and fixed price 
ceilings. Since this solution implies no change in 
1942 price ceilings, the Government ought to be 
satisfied, too. 




















RACIAL SEGREGATION 
VIOLATES JUSTICE , 


GEORGE H. DUNNE 


(In this article the author treats of ¢4e immorality 
of racial segregation as a policy. He does rot touch 
upon the problem, difficult in itself, of Catholic 
institutions in certain States of the Unien where 
segregation is imposed by law, and where Cath- 
olic schools are forced to adopt it:i* there is to be 
any Catholic education for either Negre or white. 
—EpITor) 


The unavowed racist is in some respects a more 


- dangerous character than the Bil’ 30s and the Ran- 


kins who openly profess a phiosophy of race 
hatred which disdains to justify itself by recourse 
to subtle sophistries. Few are fooled by the latter. 
Many have been fooled by the former. 

The unavowed racist is the yes-but racist. “Yes, 
I admit that Negroes have a right to an educa- 
tion, but let them be confined to their own 
schools. Yes, I admit that Negroes have a right to 
transportation, but let them be restricted to their 
own coaches. Yes, I admit that Negroes have a 
right to a place to live, but let them be segregated 
in their own neighborhoods.” 

By his ingenuity in focusing attention upon the 
more obvious but more superficial aspects of the 
question he has succeeded in misleading even 
friends of racial justice and blinding them to the 
real issue. Thus some otherwise staunch defenders 
of racial justice, while insisting that in practise 
racial segregation results in injustice, have too 
readily admitted that theoretically it is indifferent. 

This is true of other types of segagation. It is 
not true of racial segregation for reasons that will 
be pointed out in this article. It is not unjust to 
segregate the violently insane, the criminal, the 
carrier of contagious disease, the moral delinquent. 
But it is manifestly unjust even in theory to shut 
a sane person up in an asylum, to throw an inno- 
cent person into prison, to isolate a healthy per- 
son in a ward for contagious diseases, to enclose a 
morally virtuous person in a home for delinquents. 
This is what racial segregation analogically does. 
It says that whoever is born of Negro ancestry 
must be isolated regardless of his personal merits, 
his intellectual and moral virtues, his level of cul- 
ture, his good manners, his religious faith, his 
physical cleanliness. 

Even Negro leaders have been manuevered into 
lending unwitting support to the unavowed racist. 
They have lately adopted the strategy of insisting 


that what Negroes are interested in is simply 
equality of educational opportunities and job op- 
portunities. There is a sense in which this is cor- 
rect, but it is not the bottom of the question. 
Because it is not the bottom of the question it 
lends support to the erroneous assumption which 
runs through so much of the racial discussion that 
what is involved is merely the right to an educa- 
tion, or the right to a job, or the right to a place 
to live. 

What is really involved is a much more funda- 
mental right. It is the right of every man, regard- 
less of race or color, to a recognition of his equal 
dignity as 4 human person with all other men. 
This right, a right of strict justice, is violated by 
the pattern of racial segregation as it exists in the 
United States and irrespective of what particular 
form it takes. 

The bottom of the question is the monstrous 
system of Jim Crow which has humiliated, de- 
graded and embittered a whole people and which, 
when carried over into Catholic institutions, be- 
sides violating justice, betrays the essence of the 
Christian ethic which is charity. 

There has been much pussyfooting around this 
subject and a great deal of the type of casuistry 
which has given to that etymologically good word 
its evil reputation. It is time to put an end to this 
and to state unequivocally that racial segregation 
is essentially different from other kinds of segrega- 
tion; that, in whatever form it is practised, it vio- 
lates justice; that it is therefore immoral; that 
whoever formally cooperates with it sins against 
justice. 

It is segregation upon the sole basis of race 
which by humiliating the Negro strikes at his dig- 
nity as a human person. This segregation carries 
with it by implication the untrue, and therefore 
unjust, imputation of an essential racial inferior- 
ity. No amount of rationalization can disguise 
this fact. The pattern of segregation clearly im- 
plies that whoever has colored skin is by nature 
unclean. 

The moralist who in the aloofness of his ivory 
tower contrives arguments in defense of segrega- 
tion, may deny that any such suggestien is neces- 
sarily intended. The simple fact, however, is that 
this suggestion of essential uncleanness is implicit 
in and inseparable from the pattern of segrega- 
tion itself. In one way or another every Negro is 
instinctively, and frequently acutely, conscious 
of it. 

The instinct from which his resentment springs 
is a sound one. It has the support of no less an 
authority than the Holy Ghost. The tenth chapter 
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of the Acts of the Apostles, the whole of which is 
an unequivocal condemnation of race discrimina- 
tion, explicitly recognizes that the imputation of 
uncleanness is inseparable from the pattern of 
racial segregation: “You know how abominable it 
is for a man that is a Jew, to keep company or to 
come unto one of another nation: but God hath 
shewed to me, to call no man common or un- 
clean.” Let the moralist apply his rules of logic 
to that and see what he gets out of it. 

Recently I stood by a public swimming pool 
and overheard a white woman exclaim in horror 
when she saw a Negro boy swimming with white 
boys. That boy could have been physically and 
morally the cleanest boy in the pool. He could 
have been scrubbed beforehand, could have car- 
ried a medical testimonial to his immaculate physi- 
cal condition, could have had the highest moral 
integrity—the woman would still have been hor- 
rified at his appearance in the same pool with 
white boys. Why? Because implicit in her think- 
ing, as in the whole pattern of segregation, is the 
notion that in all those born of Negro ancestry 
there is some kind of a vague and ill-defined un- 
cleanness the seat of which lies deeper than physi- 
cal appearance, physical condition, moral caliber, 
or intellectual quality and is located, therefore, at 
the very center of their nature itself. 

It is this suggestion, inseparable from the pat- 
tern of racial segregation, that affronts the dig- 
nity of every Negro as a human person. It is this 
which makes racial segregation essentially different 
from other kinds of segregation. It is this which 
subjects every individual born of Negro ancestry 
to an unjust humiliation and degradation which is 
incompatible with human dignity. It is this which 
makes it impossible for the Negro to “perfect his 
human personality by a social life consonant with 
his human dignity”—recognized by Catholic mo- 
ralists as one of the fundamental rights common 
to all men. 

This is why the focal point of the question is 
not the providing or not providing of educational 
or other types of opportunities. The provision of 
schools in itself has nothing to do with the central 
question. 

It is possible for a person without education to 
realize his full dignity as a human person. It is not 
possible for a person, regardless of how much 
education he receives, to achieve that realization 
so long as he is subjected to a pattern of segrega- 
tion which implicitly assumes and suggests that 
the mechanistic determinism of race makes him 
by nature an inferior being, a moral or physical 
leper, an unfit person to associate with the su- 
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perior race of colorless people. Under these condi- 
tions, education only heightens the injustice be- 
Cause it intensifies his awareness of the unjust stig- 
ma which social prejudice has fastened upon him. 

This is why Negroes would never be satisfied, 
and have a right not to be satisfied, no matter how 
many schools are built for them, so long as they 
are told that they must go to schools that fol- 
low the racial pattern. That is why the authorities 
of a Catholic school who refuse to admit a Negro 
student solely because of his race cannot absolve 
themselves of a sin against justice by arguing that 
there are other Catholic schools—Jim Crow 
schools—to which he can go. The stigma of in- 
feriority is what violates justice, and this stigma is 
branded upon him by the fact that simply because 
of his race he is excluded from this school. It is 
not removed by the fact that he can find another 
school which will receive him. 

The resentment of Jim Crow felt by the Negro 
is not due to any overweening desire to associate 
with white people. On the whole he naturally pre- 
fers the company of Negroes, among other rea- 
sons because the average Negro is a more interest- 
ing person than the average white. His resentment 
is directed against a social pattern which says that 
he cannot associate with whites because he is by 
nature an unclean and essentially inferior being. 

Most Negroes in Chicago attend public schools 
in which only Negroes are to be found. They do 
not resent this because they know that this kind 
of segregation is based upon mere geographical dis- 
tribution and does not carry with it the implied 
stigma of racial inferiority and uncleanness. They 
know that when they live in “mixed” neighbor- 
hoods they can and do attend schools which draw 
no color lines. They have no quarrel, therefore, 
with the school system. 

On the other hand, they bitterly resent resi- 
dential segregation in the same city and for the 
same basic reason. They have no particular desire 
to live among whites—although they have a nat- 
ural desire to break out of the ghetto which 
crowds them one upon top of another. But they 
resent the stigma of inferiority and uncleanness 
which that segregation implies and which they 
rightly regard as a denial of their innate human 
dignity. 

Let any non-Negro honestly put himself in the 
Negro’s place and all the rationalizations by which 
he attempts to deny the injustice of racial segre- 
gation will immediately collapse. The Irish-Amer- 
ican who is refused admittance to a school be- 
cause he cannot pass the entrance examinations 
may be disappointed but, if the examinations have 
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been fairly and impartially conducted, he will not 
complain of injustice. The Irish-American who is 
excluded from a swank restaurant because he can- 
not afford to pay the cover charge may feel that 
the prices charged are exorbitant and in that sense 
unjust, but he will not feel that his dignity as a 
human person has been unjustly assailed. But let 
the Irish-American be told that all those of Irish 
ancestry must attend schools specially provided 
for them and cannot be admitted to other schools. 
Let him be told that all those of Irish ancestry 
must be restricted to certain eating houses, resi- 
dential areas, recreation centers provided for them. 
He will immediately and intuitively know that 
this is an essentially different kind of segregation 
and that it strikes directly at his dignity as a hu- 
man person and that it is a crime against justice 
because it implicitly denies what he knows to be 
true—that as a man he is as good as any other man. 
And the most ingenious efforts to persuade him 
that no injustice is involved by appealing to the 
analogy of other kinds of segregation or by point- 
ing out that schools, houses, restaurants, even jobs 
are provided for him will leave his resentment in- 
tact. He will recognize even if he cannot dissect 
the sophistry. He will know that his integrity and 
dignity as a human person have been unjustly as- 
sailed. And he will be right. 

The crucial point of the whole matter is that 
racial segregation, unlike other kinds of discrimi- 
nation, inferentially implies an uncleanness of na- 
ture. It is easy to show this. Take a Negro boy who 
can meet every physical, intellectual and moral 
requirement of the Jim Crow high school. He 
will still be refused admission. Why? Because he is 
diseased or a carrier of disease? Because he is intel- 
lectually deficient? Because he is lacking in moral 
integrity? In the hypothesis—and it is a hypothe- 
sis which can be verified by objective tests—the 
contrary is true. Why then? Because the blackness 
of his skin will rub off and smudge whatever he 
comes in contact with? Ridiculous. Is it even be- 
cause of the color of his skin alone? Not unless the 
juxtaposition of blackness to whiteness grievously 
offends the aesthetic sense. The number of women 
who delight to wear black against the white back- 
ground of their skins is legion and itself exposes 
the nonsense of this assumption. So does the legion 
of girls and young women who strive mightily in 
the sun on summer beaches and apartment house 
roofs to turn their white skins into copper-colored 
skins. Why is it then? It is because behind all the 
dodges and evasions and rationalizations is the 
prejudice that those of Negro ancestry are tainted 
in their very nature. The blackness is merely the 


sign by which we recognize what we regard as the 
tainted nature. 

If this analysis is not sound, let the apologist for 
Jim Crow attempt to justify the system upon 
some other basis than that of the assumption of a 
tainted nature. He cannot do so. Any other ex- 
planation he may advance will immediately give 
rise to the deeper question: “But why?” 

If he argues that Negroes are intellectually or 
morally inferior, the immediate answer is at hand: 
establish whatever discrimination is practised upon 
an intellectual or moral basis and subject every 
Negro applicant to the same tests, impartially ad- 
ministered, that are applied to non-Negroes. Ex- 
clusion because of failure to pass these tests or 
measure up to these standards will evoke no cry 
of injustice from Negroes. They are aware that 
such discrimination does not imply that they are 
tainted by nature. 

Racial discrimination does not say: “Although 
as 4 man you are as good as your neighbor, you 
cannot enter here because you lack the required 
intellectual or moral or social virtues.” On the 
contrary, it says: “You cannot enter here be- 
cause, although you have all the required intellec- 
tual, moral and social virtues, as @ man you are 
not as good as your neighbor.” 

That all men are equal as men is precisely what 
is meant by the affirmation that all men are cre- 
ated equal. It is precisely what is meant by the 
affirmation that, however unequal in intellectual 
gifts, physical graces or material goods, all men 
are equal in the sight of God. And it is precisely 
because it implicitly denies these truths that racial 
segregation is a direct violation of justice. 

The individual who cooperates in the imposition 
of such segregation cannot absolve himself by ar- 
guing that he does not intend to deny these truths. 
It is clear from what has been said above that the 
denial is implicit in the pattern and inseparable 
from the pattern. Neither can he absolve himself 
by specious appeals to reasons of expediency. No 
argument of expediency can extenuate the viola- 
tion of so fundamental a human right. 

The conclusion needs to be stated in simple 
and unequivocal terms: The responsible authori- 
ties of the school, hospital, orphanage or any other 
institution which, free from any form of compul- 
sion, excludes applicants simply because of race 
sin against justice. The citizens who conspire to 
exclude from their neighborhood individuals or 
families simply because of race sin against justice. 
Every individual who freely and formally co- 
operates in enforcing a social pattern of segrega- 
tion simply racial in character sins against justice. 
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REVOLUTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


ANTHONY J. ADAMS 


Doors to thousands of classrooms opened this fall 
to revolution. The radicals in every instance were 
the teachers, and the teachers wore religious 
habits. The revolution was occasioned by approxi- 
mately 75 rural-life institutes of one, two, or 
more days’ duration, sponsored this summer by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
throughout the Middle West, the East and the 
South. 

The revolution itself, in the realm of principle, 
consists in a change of emphasis from urban to 
rural thinking; a change in the evaluation of ur- 
ban and rural life. Practically, it means a change 
in textbooks and teaching technique to check the 
mass migration to big cities, and to encourage the 
growing generation to strive for ownership of 
family-size farms, or at least of homes on an acre 
or so of land where industrial work remains the 
chief source of income. 

One of the most pointed objections the author 
has encountered through his interest in this work 
came from a casual acquaintance on a train be- 
tween rural-life schools: “Man alive, you fellows 
are undoing the Industrial Revolution!” The 
startled man who uttered those words thereby 
gave expression not only to his own philosophy of 
life, but mirrored that of a large majority in this 
country. Since he was partially right in his analy- 
sis, and since the answer to his objection gives the 
clue to the classroom revolution, we can here re- 
view briefly some of the less desirable effects of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution, fruitful as it was in 
material progress, unfortunately became an occa- 
sion of a hastened reversion on the part of the 
Christian world to a materialistic philosophy of 
life. Rationalists and liberal thinkers of the eight- 
eenth century had propounded a philosophy that 
logically placed production of material goods 
ahead of the value and dignity of man as a crea- 
ture destined for eternal life. But philosophical 
trends first influence the masses largely through 
the economics that shape their daily lives. 

To make possible mass production under the 
steam-powered industrial system, huge reservoirs 
of manpower were required. Tempting wages, 
without mention of higher living costs, attracted 
the first army of workers. But something more 
was needed to create and maintain a large market 
of cheap labor. It therefore became necessary to 
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“educate” people to think less industriously and 
more industrially, away from ownership and re- 
sponsibility to job-holding and worryless leisure. 

Newspapers played an important part in shap- 
ing public opinion to make this a prependerantly 
industrial nation. However, the more telling in- 
fluence has been through textbooks. Some would 
even maintain that the urbanized and industrial- 
ized orientation of textbooks was a deliberate step 
taken by big industrialists to attract cheap labor 
to the cities. Whether this be true or not, the fact 
remains that our textbooks by means of pictures, 
problems, and “proper emphasis” in regard to 
content, lead the pupil to think in terms of city 
life and to judge by urban standards. 

In terms of population, this urban-centered 
education has hastened the reversal of rural-urban 
proportions in half a century from 80-20 to 25- 
75. Whereas but 5 per cent dwelt in cities in 1790, 
today over 75 per cent are concentrated in urban 
areas. Economically we changed from agriculture 
to industry; socially from rural to urban life; and 
philosophically we became a nation dominated by 
materialism. 

To say that urbanism and materialism are large- 
ly synonomous would be more a restriction on the 
breadth of materialism than a detraction of cities. 
Materialism may be defined as the ethical doctrine 
that considers material well-being, especially of 
the individual himself, as the guiding rule for de- 
termination of conduct. Materialism can be found 
anywhere; but that its citadel is the city scarcely 
anyone but the most uninformed will attempt to 
deny. 

Despite allegedly superior schools and a concen- 
tration of the nation’s church edifices, the life 
stream of cities is thoroughly contaminated with 
the virus of materialism. We need only look at the 
records to verify this statement: 


a) Family limitation has long held the urban birth 
rates below. mortality rates; 


b) Divorce rates treble those of non-urban areas; 

c) Crime rates exceed those of rural areas; 

e) The general tenor of thought, focused on material 
production and sharp business practices, tends to 
leave little place for spiritual advancement except 
on a limited and strictly private basis. 

It is then no mere rhetoric when many ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders decry the big cities as graveyards of 
Christianity and humanity alike. 

Of particular concern to the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference is the fact that eighty per 
cent of our Catholics live in the larger cities. (Pres- 
ent population statistics indicate that the average 
number of children per urban family is less than 
2.5, whereas well over three children per family 
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are generally considered necessary merely to keep 
population stable.) That it is practically impos- 
sible for city Catholics not to be affected by the 
environment in which they live is evidenced by 
stationary or declining enrollment in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools, by the rising tide of broken 
homes, by the lack of religious vocations in pro- 
portion to the number of Catholics, and by the 
paucity of third-generation city Catholics. The 
Conference therefore maintains that unless, 
through a positive rural-life program, we check 
this tendency toward excessive urbanization on 
the part of Catholics, the Church will grow pro- 
gressively weaker. 

But why, we have been asked, propagandize 
the Sisters who are so far removed from the ordi- 
nary man’s work-a-day world? What can they 
do to check the mass migration to cities? 

In the past five years I have had occasion to 
address and lead discussions among thousands of 
teaching Sisters, and to confer with others who 
similarly made contact with further thousands. 
To each group we put the question: “What are 
the dominant motives you propose to the students 
in order to foster a spirit of study?” 

With the exception of individuals here and 
there, group after group gave substantially this 
answer: “We tell them that they must study in 
order to get a good job in the city, make money, 
and be a success of life.” Further questioning re- 
vealed that “success” generally means “make a 
name for oneself.” 

As the discussions progressed, it usually came 
out that definite efforts were made to encourage 
farm boys and girls to leave the land and go to 
the city. “You’re too intelligent to waste your 
talents in the country” is one common cliché. 
City and town students who are slow mentally 
are often dubbed “farmers.” Farmers themselves 
are often referred to as “hicks” or “hayseeds.” 

Now add together urbanized textbooks, teacher 
attitudes unfavorable to rural living, and direct 
motivation toward job getting, and you have the 
sum of one major reason why a disproportionate 
number of Catholic rural youth go to the city. 

But the trek to the city is only a symptom of 
the deeper outcome of such motivation. When we 
make a goal of job-getting we are educating al- 
most directly toward a proletarian state. If the 
dominant motive is the hope for a job, we immedi- 
ately stunt the otherwise normal growth of de- 
sire for ownership of productive property. Own- 
ership of this kind is held by so eminent a thinker 
as Saint Thomas to be a necessary natural means 
for the full development of personality. Accord- 


ing to the Papal encyclicals, it is practically essen- 
tial for the wholesomeness of family life. 

Further, this type of motivation develops in the 
mind of youth a philosophy that defines wealth 
chiefly in terms of money, work as a necessary 
evil to acquire money, and recreation as a type of 
excitement for which one pays cash. 

In short, such motivation is tantamount to 
teaching materialism, since it gives the first place 
in education to securing the material well-being 
of the individual, and only second place, if any, 
to the full development of personality and the 
inculcation of a Christian social consciousness. 

The results of a recent survey among high- 
school students coming from Catholic elementary 
schools indicates what takes place in the minds of 
students. Less than one-fifth had the idea that 
education was more than a preparation for job- 
getting or business life. More than one-fifth could 
recall no effort at all on the part of the school to 
motivate them. The rest studied for the following 
motives: “Education is the difference between 
management and labor”; “to be prepared for a 
position or job”; “if you want to be someone in 
life you have to study”; “to make money.” 

In a somewhat similar way, no small part of 
the education of career girls leads in the same 
direction. Historically, outside of convent life, 
teaching, nursing and social work, women have 
exerted their most telling and lasting influence on 
society as queens of a home with souls to forge 
and fashion in accordance with their faith. 

While the personal holiness and virtue of reli- 
gious teachers have no doubt done considerable to 
offset the otherwise devastating effects of a teach- 
ing system which glamorizes city life, neverthe- 
less the system defeats the very purpose such 
teachers have most at heart. 

Consequently, given the opportunity to study 
and discuss the effects of urbanism on the strength 
of Church and State, every group of teachers has 
been eager to help check the urban trend. 

Thus has the road been opened to the classroom 
revolution. There is no intention of undoing the 
{Industrial Revolution itself, nor any desire to turn 
America into an agrarian nation. But there is an 
effort to correct some of the evils consequent 
upon the Industrial Revolution, an effort to cre- 
ate a better balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry, between urban life and rural life. Rela- 
tively few urbanites could succeed as farmers. 
Neither have all farm boys and girls the talent or 
disposition necessary to become good farmers or 
farm mothers. However, there is a middle way 
open to both urbanites and those who must leave 
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the farm for one reason or other. That way is a 
home on a small acreage of land within commut- 
ing distance of industry, profession or business. 

In such rural or semi-rural homes, sufficiently 
separated to assure privacy yet near enough to 
foster social life, Christian families can find that 
“vital space” and naturalness of environment so 
essential to wholesomeness of family life. Such 
homes can afford that stability which comes only 
from ownership. While providing moreover, for 
the children definite chores (morally and educa- 
tionally valuable in their training), the raising of 
fresh food on the family property can become a 
supplement to a pay envelope. 

Despite the validity of these arguments, so 
much pro-urban propaganda has been produced 
that a strong prejudice against rural living has 
entrenched itself in the minds of most people. In 
order, then, to foster a desire for rural living it is 
necessary, for one thing, to de-urbanize teaching 
procedures. This work was undertaken for the 
elementary grades two years ago by a committee of 
Sisters from four Congregations. Guided by Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and George E. Vander Beke, 
Ph.D., Head of the Department of Education, 
Marquette University, these Sisters began outlin- 
ing for the various subjects units of work which 
emphasize rural values through examples, prob- 
lems and guided reading. The first printed results 
of their work appeared in the summer of 1944 in 
a 48-page booklet entitled “Teaching Children 
with Farm-Home Background.” 

During this past summer a number of these 
Sisters assisted in several Rural Life Institutes 
given in Convent Summer Schools. The impor- 
tance of their participation can scarcely be over- 
stressed, since ultimately the practical changes in 
teaching technique must be worked out by ex- 
perienced teachers. These Sisters had taught in 
both urban and rural schools, were inspired by a 
philosophy of education such as outlined by the 
NCRLLC, had applied that philosophy with most 
gratifying results, and were, therefore, capable of 
inspiring confidence and zeal. 

The immediate results of these one- and two- 
day rural life meetings find expression in a change 
of attitude relative to rural and urban values, in 
a realization that education toward the city is 
largely education away from wholesome family 
life, the bulwark of Catholicism. Results were 
also manifest in plans to work cooperatively in 
building up a supply of material for art, singing, 
dramatics and recreation calculated to foster rural 
appreciation. 
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Although an incalculable amount of work re- 
mains to be done in the educational field, and 
thousands of Sisters are yet to be contacted, never- 
theless the classroom revolution is under way. 
While some eminent educationalists continue to 
argue in abstract terminology on what’s wrong 
with American education, the Sisters have mus- 
tered a vanguard that has already bridged the 
chasm between the abstract and the tangible. 

The revolution has started at an opportune 
time. Two world wars and a depression between 
have prepared people to see that increased mater- 
ial production does not of itself guarantee ade- 
quate distribution and consumption; that educa- 
tion for job-getting does not necessarily prepare 
one to live well. Furthermore, many big industrial 
leaders now believe their work can be done more 
efficiently if plants are broken into smaller units 
and distributed over the countryside. Auxiliary to 
this movement in industrial decentralization is the 
expansion of rural electrification, which can dis- 
place old steam-powered machinery. 

At the same time, rural electrification can put 
the rural home on a par with, and even above, the 
urban home in convenience, comfort and beauty. 
Finally, increased efficiency in transportation 
makes unnecessary crowded housing in the imme- 
diate vicinity of industrial centers. 

Already a new pattern of life is taking shape 
in the America of the postwar era. Insofar as it is 
countrywards, Catholics should be the first to 
appreciate and make themselves part of it. The 
growing generation will be prepared for it by the 
revolution now taking place in the classroom. 


UNO HAS 
UPHILL ROAD 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


In the excitement provoked by the failure of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers not much attention 
was given to the work being done at Church 
House in London for the launching of the United 
Nations. Or, if any one thought of the meetings 
of the 14-member Executive Committee set up at 
the close of the San Francisco Conference to do 
the spade work for the first session of the General 
Assembly it was with growing wonder at the dual 
personality that foreign policy can assume. Fran- 
cois Mauriac, for instance, tying in the Ministers’ 
impasse with the arrival in the United States of 
German V-2 bomb experts, writes in Figaro that 
the nations seem “incapable of inventing anything. 
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better than means of inspiring each other with 
fear.” At Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westmin- 
ster, the better self was building a world of cooper- 
ation. At Lancaster House the degenerate self was 
feverishly staking all its possessions in a game of 
power. And in the view of the French writer Mr. 
Hyde is dominant. 

Truth to tell, it is hard for nations to adopt 
new procedures and principles in their relations 
among themselves. With difficulty they relinquish 
their old practices, not because these were the best 
or most successful—far from it—but because of a 
certain fear of the unknown. They do not want 
to trust the new, despite their bitter knowledge of 
the old. It should be recorded to the credit of 
American policy that it has consistently recog- 
nized the difficulty of bridging the gap from uni- 
lateral action to cooperative action. Without at- 
tempting to make the sharp break with the past, 
it has attempted to channel the past policies into 
the new mold created at San Francisco. 

In the eyes of the American policy the Council 
of Foreign Ministers and the United Nations Or- 
ganization, far from being unrelated, are parts of 
a long range program leading ultimately to one 
international system of cooperation. As far back 
as the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in 1943 we stood for continuous consultation 
among the great Powers as the first requisite for a 
general international security organization. In the 
report to the nation after his return from London, 
James R. Byrnes reminded us that the five Foreign 
Ministers there present were representatives of the 
five permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the peace which the 
Foreign Ministers had hoped to prepare. That is 
why the United States upheld its interpretation of 
the Potsdam agreement relating to the presence of 
both France and China at all meetings of the 
Council, with or without vote. And as early as the 
Dumbarton Oaks conversations, provisions were 
made through which the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters could transform itself into the nucleus of 
the Security Council. 

It remains the policy of the State Department 
to urge speed in the creation of the United Na- 
tions. One reason why the Council of Foreign 
Ministers should be more and more superseded by 
the Security Council of the United Nations was 
given by Mr. Byrnes in his radio address of Octo- 
ber 6. “The Council of Foreign Ministers,” he 
pointed out, “acts under the unanimity rule. . . 
but in the Security Council no nation has the veto 
power in procedural matters. . . .” The London 


meeting was wrecked because of the use made by 
the Soviet Union of its veto in procedural mat- 
ters. Peace, as Secretary Byrnes has said, cannot be 
secured by procedural manoeuverings which ob- 
scure from the people the real and vital issues 
upon which their peace depends. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., our delegate at the 
London meetings of the Executive Committee for 
the United Nations has therefore been urging that 
the Organization be formed and get going with- 
out delay. He has said that the year 1945 should 
end with the United Nations in existence and in 
action. Accordingly, his recommendations have 
been accepted that the Preparatory Commission, 
consisting of the fifty-one United Nations, meet 
on November 6 to take up and approve the work 
of the Executive Committee. A plenary session of 
the General Assembly will then be called for De- 
cember 4. This session is to be exclusively con- 
stituent or organizational. But if the present plans 
are acted on, the United Nations should be in 
operation before the year is out. Following the 
constituent session, a second meeting will be con- 
voked in the Spring, perhaps on April 25, first 
anniversary of the San Francisco Conference, per- 
haps in San Francisco itself, a name that to the 
United Nations is now a symbol of success. At 
this Spring Session the Assembly will become in 
fact the “town meeting of the world.” 

If the tense moments between Bevin, Molotoff 
and Byrnes have not had their counterpart in the 
relations between Noel-Baker, Gromyko and Stet- 
tinius, this is of course no guarantee that tempers 
will not rise when the full Preparatory Commis- 
sion meets next month. If the present difficulties 
over the European peace treaties continue, the 
Russians may express their irritation by some sud- 
den, inexplicable manoeuvers in relation to the 
United Nations. Or, if the treaty problem really 
develops into an impasse, it might be mutually 
agreed to postpone action on the United Nations. 

The United Nations, like the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, is based on the agreement of the 
big Powers. If the big Three cannot hold together, 
it will not be the fault of the principle of inter- 
national collaboration, but another proof that na- 
tional pride and power politics are still actively at 
work promoting war and hatred. If peace foun- 
ders as a result of the recent meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers, the whole world will at least know 
that the damage was done at Lancaster House and 
not at Church House. Fortunately, however, few 
believe that our intelligence and morale have fall- 
en so low that good relations cannot survive a 
temporary disagreement among underlings. 
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THE NISEI DECISION 


Traditional American concern for civil liber- 
ties and due process of law springs from a deep 
seated conviction that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights proclaim principles 
and values which must not be sacrificed at any 
cost. We have fought a war to vindicate human 
rights clearly menaced and ignored by totalitarian 
governments. It would be irony indeed if we our- 
selves fell victims to the authoritarian philosophy 
which Americans opposed with their lives. 

The war witnessed an unprecedented invasion 
of the rights of 112,000 Japanese Americans on 
our own West Coast. Guilty of no proved crime, 
without arraignment before a court, merely on 
the grounds of their ancestry and alleged military 
necessity, they were first put under restrictions 
more severe than those imposed on other enemy 
aliens and then herded into relocation centers 
which were nothing less than concentration camps. 

The forced evacuation was carried on indepen- 
dently of the fact that over two-thirds of the 
victims were native-born or naturalized American 
citizens, that over forty per cent were below four- 
teen or over fifty years of age, and that no in- 
dividual investigation or explicit charges of dis- 
loyal actions were made in any but a few cases. 
Their crime was their blood, their color a mark 
of disgrace. Even when released from the camps, 
prejudice and injustice still pursued the innocent 
upon whom the Government’s action had allowed 
a stigma to be placed. That some of our citizens 
wanted things that way is no excuse, especially 
when the country was showing its anger at ram- 
pant racism in Hitler’s Europe and at totalitarian 
disregard for the rights of men and citizens. 

National shame is not lessened by the Supreme 
Court decision of last December which justified 
the procedure on grounds of urgency and national 
security. The Court’s manifest disapproval of 
such terms as “race prejudice” and “concentra- 
tion camp” has a hollow ring to all who face the 
facts. Moreover, its refusal to censure the action 
puts the military on a pedestal heretofore reserved 
exclusively for civil authority. The obvious infer- 
ence is that military orders of this sort, issued in 
an emergency, are not subject to judicial review 
when the crisis has passed. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices Roberts, 
Murphy and Jackson provide a ray of hope and 
reflect widespread public sentiment. Mr. Justice 
Jackson especially has cleared the air by indicating 
the threat to any minority group that happens to 
incur displeasure of a dominant faction. He ad- 
mits the dangerous position accorded the Army. 
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EDIJAL 


In the past our highest court has not hesitated 
to reverse itself on decisions passed under stress. 
The sooner the minority opinion becomes the ma- 
jority decision on the wartime treatment of Jap- 
anese Americans the safer are our liberties as free 
men. 


NO YANK SS MEN: 


“I was only obeying orders.” Thus Josef Kramer, 
commander of the Birkenau compound at the 
infamous Oswiecim murder factory attempted to 
defend himself in his trial as a war criminal. It 
was an excuse that will do little to help him escape 
punishment for mass murder. Public opinion 
rightfully scorns this subterfuge. The soldier’s 
oath was never intended as a pretext for shaking 
off all obligations of conscience. If the German 
nation as a whole has committed a war crime, it 
is in accepting the idea that a soldier must obey 
any command however evil. 

As popular indignation gives full vent to its 
feelings over the atrocities of the German con- 
centration camps, word comes of atrocities still 
being perpetrated in Germany, this time, alas, by 
our own American soldiers, who allege as their 
excuse the plea of Josef Kramer. Riots and shoot- 
ings have broken out in refugee camps occupied 
by some 26,400 Ukrainians, White Russians and 
Armenians who would rather commit suicide than 
return to the Soviet Union. The deportation pro- 
ceedings are in accordance with the Yalta agree- 
ment for the repatriation of Russian nationals. 

The report of the conduct of American troops 
in carrying out their orders reads like a chapter 
from the Nazi SS. According to information re- 
ceived by the Lithuanian American Information 
Center, American soldiers appeared atc Camp 
Mannheim in Bavaria and issued orders for the 
return to Russia. The people became frantic. The 
report continues: 


A number of persons tried to flee but were driven 
back at the point of guns. . . . Several persons were 
struck with rifle butts on their heads, backs and chests. 
. » » One young American officer was especially brutal, 
armed with a pistol and violently swinging a heavy 
cane... . A Ukrainian trying to escape from the camp 
through a fence was caught, dragged and pushed by 
the American soldiers back to the public square, beaten 
with clubs and fists. ... 


Similar episodes took place at Camp Seligenstadt, 

near Wiirzburg in Bavaria. 
To the credit of American soldiers, the report 

adds, the officer in command desisted and declared 
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that it was obvious the people did not want to be 
returned to their native countries, but—unhappy 
phrase—soldiers are soldiers, they only obey 
orders. Later on, General Eisenhower postponed 
any further attempts at deporting Russian na- 
tionals, despite the Yalta agreement, unless and 
until Washington declares otherwise. 

Will Washington issue the inhuman orders to 
our troops respecting the forcible repatriation of 
unwilling Russian nationals? Surely the nation 
cannot expect our own soldiers to play the role of 
the Kramers and excuse brutal orders on the score 
of soldier’s obedience. We have lost the peace in- 
deed if this nation finds itself adopting the very 
practices and principles that even. now are on 
trial at every war crimes tribunal on both sides 


of the globe. 


BIGOTRY 


The sin of schism consists in “separating oneself 
from the unity which charity creates,” the unity 
of the Body of Christ. This is St. Thomas’ defini- 
tion. He adds that schism is the greatest of the 
sins against one’s neighbor, “because it is against 
the spiritual good of the multitude.” As Catholics, 
we abhor the sin of schism, as we love the unity 
and peace of the Church. But there is another 
unity which charity creates—the unity of the 
civil community, whose soul is civic fraternity. 
This unity is also a spiritual good. We are bound 
to love it, and to fight whatever may cause schisms 
in it. 

We must, therefore, fight the spirit of bigo- 
try. It is our enemy even when it disguises itself 
as “militant Catholicism”; for what militates 
against social peace is not Catholic. The bigot says 
indeed, “By God” (the English oath which, mis- 
understood by the French, gave birth to the word 
“bigot”); but he is not of God. Bigotry is sep- 
aratism; it is not of God, who made, from one 
man, all men to dwell on this earth in unity. 
Bigotry is unreason; it is not of Christ, who is the 
very Logos (Reason) of God. Bigotry is undisci- 
plined emotion; it is not of the Church, whose 
zeal for truth and justice flames always, but quiet- 
ly, tempered by length of vision and largeness of 
love. The Archbishop of New York spoke most 
pertinently October 7 at the Holy Name Rally: 
“Every true American and true Catholic must be 
the unequivocal opponent of every species of 
bigotry.” 


“SEMANTIC CORRUPTION” 


Under a Moscow dateline, the Associated Press 
reported on October 6 that the Supreme Presid- 
ium had scheduled elections for the Soviet Union. 
“Stalin Must Face Red Voters Feb. 10” said the 
headline, and the story began with this intriguing 
paragraph: 

Premier Stalin and all other members of the present 

Supreme Soviet must seek re-election next Feb. 10 if 

they are to continue in their seats for another four 

years. 

On first reading those lines, our inclination was 
to chuckle admiringly at the slick irony of the 
anonymous AP corréspondent. Stalin and his 
henchmen must face the voters to hold their seats 
—that was a good one, indeed. 

But on further reflection the humor, if it was 
humor, did not seem to be so funny. The first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London had just ended in a sickening failure. It 
had failed primarily, as Secretary of State Byrnes 
was to say a day or two later, because the Soviet 
idea of dictating peace did not square with Anglo- 
American concepts of democracy. All along, we 
recalled, Soviet strategy had aimed at muddying 
the ideological waters by corrupting the content 
of key words and phrases, like “liberty,” ““democ- 
racy” and “freedom of the press.” It was evident 
that if Stalin ever succeeded in this diabolical 
scheme—the adjective is used advisedly—he would 
be free to impose dictatorships in the guise of de- 
mocracy throughout the Russian security bloc in 
Eastern and Central Europe. More than that, he 
would so empty political morality of any content 
that Soviet terror could be successfully marketed 
abroad. 

Against this background the AP treatment of 
the Soviet election story takes on a menacing as- 
pect. Ordinary newspaper readers, not knowing 
that Russia is a brutal, one-party State, that So- 
viet ballots carry only a single set of candidates, 
that these candidates are hand-picked from above, 
might be led to think of the Soviet election in 
American terms, because that is the way it was 
reported. They might imagine Stalin facing Red 
voters the way Roosevelt faced American voters 
last November, or Churchill, British voters last 
August. They might even begin to imagine thar 
Molotoff is right when he speaks of “Soviet D 
mocracy,” and that such differences as exist | 
tween the Russian system and our own are re 
of little moment and might well be disregarde: 
our common desire for world peace. They mi; 
in a word, end up by swallowing the Soviet | 
hook, line and sinker. 
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THE NISEI DECISION 


Traditional American concern for civil liber- 
ties and due process of law springs from a deep 
seated conviction that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights proclaim principles 
and values which must not be sacrificed at any 
cost. We have fought a war to vindicate human 
rights clearly menaced and ignored by totalitarian 
governments. It would be irony indeed if we our- 
selves fell victims to the authoritarian philosophy 
which Americans opposed with their lives. 

The war witnessed an unprecedented invasion 
of the rights of 112,000 Japanese Americans on 
our own West Coast. Guilty of no proved crime, 
without arraignment before a court, merely on 
the grounds of their ancestry and alleged military 
necessity, they were first put under restrictions 
more severe than those imposed on other enemy 
aliens and then herded into relocation centers 
which were nothing less than concentration camps. 

The forced evacuation was carried on indepen- 
dently of the fact that over two-thirds of the 
victims were native-born or naturalized American 
citizens, that over forty per cent were below four- 
teen or over fifty years of age, and that no in- 
dividual investigation or explicit charges of dis- 
loyal actions were made in any but a few cases. 
Their crime was their blood, their color a mark 
of disgrace. Even when released from the camps, 
prejudice and injustice still pursued the innocent 
upon whom the Government’s action had allowed 
a stigma to be placed. That some of our citizens 
wanted things that way is no excuse, especially 
when the country was showing its anger at ram- 
pant racism in Hitler’s Europe and at totalitarian 
disregard for the rights of men and citizens. 

National shame is not lessened by the Supreme 
Court decision of last December which justified 
the procedure on grounds of urgency and national 
security. The Court’s manifest disapproval of 
such terms as “race prejudice” and “concentra- 
tion camp” has a hollow ring to all who face the 
facts. Moreover, its refusal to censure the action 
puts the military on a pedestal heretofore reserved 
exclusively for civil authority. The obvious infer- 
ence is that military orders of this sort, issued in 
an emergency, are not subject to judicial review 
when the crisis has passed. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices Roberts, 
Murphy and Jackson provide a ray of hope and 
reflect widespread public sentiment. Mr. Justice 
Jackson especially has cleared the air by indicating 
the threat to any minority group that happens to 
incur displeasure of a dominant faction. He ad- 
mits the dangerous position accorded the Army. 
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EDI(AL 


In the past our highest court has not hesitated 
to reverse itself on decisions passed under stress. 
The sooner the minority opinion becomes the ma- 
jority decision on the wartime treatment of Jap- 
anese Americans the safer are our liberties as free 
men. 


NO YANK SS MEN: 


“I was only obeying orders.” Thus Josef Kramer, 
commander of the Birkenau compound at the 
infamous Oswiecim murder factory attempted to 
defend himself in his trial as a war criminal. It 
was an excuse that will do little to help him escape 
punishment for mass murder. Public opinion 
rightfully scorns this subterfuge. The soldier’s 
oath was never intended as a pretext for shaking 
off all obligations of conscience. If the German 
nation as a whole has committed a war crime, it 
is in accepting the idea that a soldier must obey 
any command however evil. 

As popular indignation gives full vent to its 
feelings over the atrocities of the German con- 
centration camps, word comes of atrocities still 
being perpetrated in Germany, this time, alas, by 
our own American soldiers, who allege as their 
excuse the plea of Josef Kramer. Riots and shoot- 
ings have broken out in refugee camps occupied 
by some 26,400 Ukrainians, White Russians and 
Armenians who would rather commit suicide than 
return to the Soviet Union. The deportation pro- 
ceedings are in accordance with the Yalta agree- 
ment for the repatriation of Russian nationals. 

The report of the conduct of American troops 
in carrying out their orders reads like a chapter 
from the Nazi SS. According to information re- 
ceived by the Lithuanian American Information 
Center, American soldiers appeared at Camp 
Mannheim in Bavaria and issued orders for the 
return to Russia. The people became frantic. The 
report continues: 


A number of persons tried to flee but were driven 
back at the point of guns. . . . Several persons were 
struck with rifle butts on their heads, backs and chests. 
. » - One young American officer was especially brutal, 
armed with a pistol and violently swinging a heavy 
cane. ... A Ukrainian trying to escape from the camp 
through a fence was caught, dragged and pushed by 
the American soldiers back to the public square, beaten 
with clubs and fists. ... 


Similar episodes took place at Camp Seligenstadt, 

near Wirzburg in Bavaria. 
To the credit of American soldiers, the report 

adds, the officer in command desisted and declared 
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that it was obvious the people did not want to be 
returned to their native countries, but—unhappy 
phrase—soldiers are soldiers, they only obey 
orders. Later on, General Eisenhower postponed 
any further attempts at deporting Russian na- 
tionals, despite the Yalta agreement, unless and 
until Washington declares otherwise. 

Will Washington issue the inhuman orders to 
our troops respecting the forcible repatriation of 
unwilling Russian nationals? Surely the nation 
cannot expect our own soldiers to play the role of 
the Kramers and excuse brutal orders on the score 
of soldier’s obedience. We have lost the peace in- 
deed if this nation finds itself adopting the very 
practices and principles that even. now are on 
trial at every war crimes tribunal on both sides 


of the globe. 


BIGOTRY 


The sin of schism consists in “separating oneself 
from the unity which charity creates,” the unity 
of the Body of Christ. This is St. Thomas’ defini- 
tion. He adds that schism is the greatest of the 
sins against one’s neighbor, “because it is against 
the spiritual good of the multitude.” As Catholics, 
we abhor the sin of schism, as we love the unity 
and peace of the Church. But there is another 
unity which charity creates—the unity of the 
civil community, whose soul is civic fraternity. 
This unity is also a spiritual good. We are bound 
to love it, and to fight whatever may cause schisms 
in it. 

We must, therefore, fight the spirit of bigo- 
try. It is our enemy even when it disguises itself 
as “militant Catholicism”; for what militates 
against social peace is not Catholic. The bigot says 
indeed, “By God” (the English oath which, mis- 
understood by the French, gave birth to the word 
“bigot”) ; but he is not of God. Bigotry is sep- 
aratism; it is not of God, who made, from one 
man, all men to dwell on this earth in unity. 
Bigotry is unreason; it is not of Christ, who is the 
very Logos (Reason) of God. Bigotry is undisci- 
plined emotion; it is not of the Church, whose 
zeal for truth and justice flames always, but quiet- 
ly, tempered by length of vision and largeness of 
love. The Archbishop of New York spoke most 
pertinently October 7 at the Holy Name Rally: 
“Every true American and true Catholic must be 
the unequivocal opponent of every species of 


bigotry.” 


“SEMANTIC CORRUPTION” 


Under a Moscow dateline, the Associated Press 
reported on October 6 that the Supreme Presid- 
ium had scheduled elections for the Soviet Union. 
“Stalin Must Face Red Voters Feb. 10” said the 
headline, and the story began with this intriguing 
paragraph: 

Premier Stalin and all other members of the present 

Supreme Soviet must seek re-election next Feb. 10 if 

they are to continue in their seats for another four 

years. 

On first reading those lines, our inclination was 
to chuckle admiringly at the slick irony of the 
anonymous AP correspondent. Stalin and his 
henchmen must face the voters to hold their seats 
—that was a good one, indeed. 

But on further reflection the humor, if it was 
humor, did not seem to be so funny. The first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London had just ended in a sickening failure. It 
had failed primarily, as Secretary of State Byrnes 
was to say a day or two later, because the Soviet 
idea of dictating peace did not square with Anglo- 
American concepts of democracy. All along, we 
recalled, Soviet strategy had aimed at muddying 
the ideological waters by corrupting the content 
of key words and phrases, like “liberty,” ““democ- 
racy” and “freedom of the press.” It was evident 
that if Stalin ever succeeded in this diabolical 
scheme—the adjective is used advisedly—he would 
be free to impose dictatorships in the guise of de- 
mocracy throughout the Russian security bloc in 
Eastern and Central Europe. More than that, he 
would so empty political morality of any content 
that Soviet terror could be successfully marketed 
abroad. 

Against this background the AP treatment of 
the Soviet election story takes on a menacing as- 
pect. Ordinary newspaper readers, not knowing 
that Russia is a brutal, one-party State, that So- 
viet ballots carry only a single set of candidates, 
that these candidates are hand-picked from above, 
might be led to think of the Soviet election in 
American terms, because that is the way it was 
reported. They might imagine Stalin facing Red 
voters the way Roosevelt faced American voters 
last November, or Churchill, British voters last 
August. They might even begin to imagine that 
Molotoff is right when he speaks of “Soviet De- 
mocracy,” and that such differences as exist be- 
tween the Russian system and our own are really 
of little moment and might well be disregarded in 
our common desire for world peace. They might, 
in a word, end up by swallowing the Soviet bait 
hook, line and sinker. 
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If the reader thinks for a moment that we are 
making ar ideological mountain of a journalistic 
molehill, let him consult an important article, 
“Semantic Corruption,” in the July-August issue 
of New Europe. After a searching and document- 
ed analysis of current Soviet strategy, the author, 
Will Herberg, concludes that Stalin is intent on 
the planned falsification of communication and 
thought. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the result of such falsification would be moral and 
religious anarchy. A more diabolical scheme can 
scarcely be imagined. 


CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Beginning November 1, the British Government 
will be host to a conference for setting up a per- 
manent international organization for educational 
and cultural cooperation. The undertaking is of 
such significance that it will be worth while to 
inquire into its background and to examine the 
structure of the proposed instrument of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Educational and cultural agencies were not so 
much as mentioned in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals for a General International Organization. 
But at San Francisco the French and Chinese dele- 
gates and American educational groups did not 
rest until the Conference was brought to recog- 
nize the influential role which educational and 
cultural bodies could play in the cause of world 
peace and security. The result is seen in Article 
57 of the United Nations Charter. 


Various specialized agencies, established by intergovern- 
mental agreement and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic instruments, in 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health and re- 
lated fields, shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. . 


That an educational and cultural organization 
will be the first of such specialized agencies to 
seek alliance with the United Nations is due to 
the occasional discussions of wartime educational 
questions held in London since 1942 by the Allied 
Ministers of Education. Out of those discussions 
came not only the invitation of the British Gov- 
ernment for the November 1 conference in Lon- 
don but also the draft constitution for “An Edu- 
cational and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations.” 

In reading the draft constitution, which was 
made public in order to invite discussion and com- 
ment in preparation for the London conference, 
it is surprising not to find closer contact with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The aim of the 
latter is stated simply and directly: “to maintain 
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international peace and security.” The aim of a 
world educational and cultural body should be 
precisely the same. 

Even more surprising is the absence from the 
draft constitution of one of the prime principles 
enunciated in the United Nations Charter: “pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion.” Through 
no other agency as influentially and effectively as 
through an international educational and cultural 
organization could this principle of respect for 
human rights and freedoms be popularized and 
disseminated among all nations. It should there- 
fore be the first and favored article in the consti- 
tution of the new international organization. 

There is room for two further clarifications in 
the draft constitution. One is a guarantee of limi- 
tation, an assurance that the international body 
will not enter the domain of educational content 
and administration. It should therefore explicitly 
reserve to the respective nations the organization 
and administration of their own schools, control 
over the processes of education, determination of 
curricula, methods of instruction, selection of 
personnel, textbooks and materials of instruction. 
The setting of such precise limits would increase 
support of the true values of the international 
body and at the same time remove the possible 
fear of interference with or attempted control 
of a nation’s cultural and educational indi- 
viduality. 

A second clarification would not mark off a 
limitation of functions, but expressly extend par- 
ticipation in the international organization to 
non-public educational and cultural interests. In 
other countries, even more than in the United 
States, education is concentrated in the hands of 
public agencies and maintained by public funds. 
There is the consequent danger that, unless volun- 
tary or non-public cultural and educational 
groups are formally represented, the international 
organization will become simply a government 
machine in which neither the so-called “‘confes- 
sional” schools nor any but the “big,” dominant 
private schools will have a part. 

It is in no spirit of opposition to the proposed 
Educational and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations that these points are raised. We 
not only heartily approve of such an organization 
but feel that Catholic cultural and educational 
agencies have a substantive contribution to make 
toward its success. They cannot contribute their 
part if they hold off or are held off from collab- 
orating actively in its founding and in its under- 
takings. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


HOPKINS: 
CHRISTIAN HUMANIST 


WILLIAM T. NOON 


Father Charmot, in his instructive and readable 
book, L’Humanisme et L’Humain, has proposed 
the following as a working definition of hu- 
manism: 

A realization in man, through the corporate radiance of 

Beauty, of the purposes that belong to the world and 

the purposes that are proper to man. 

Such a description calls to mind a nineteenth 
century priest and scholar, considered by many 
the greatest religious poet since Milton, to whom 
the title of humanist in this best sense belongs. 
An intelligent understanding of the work of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins uncovers the touchstones 
of humanism, and offers the same fundamental 
paradoxes resolved artistically which the modern 
humanist attempts to resolve systematically on the 
more abstract plane of contemporary thought. 

Even in a brief listing of the notes of human- 
ism, we believe it is possible to see a resolution of 
three paradoxical points of view: 1) an insistence 
on the primacy of the individual coupled with a 
deep collective sense of the solidarity of human 
nature, of man with his fellow-man; 2) an in- 
tense love for the created universe, in all its 
myriad actuations, an eager affirmation of na- 
ture’s goodness coupled with a profound sense of 
the supernatural and the ultimate ordination of 
all things to God; 3) an insatiable interest in con- 
crete reality, in the singularity and particularity 
of contingent beings, coupled with a driving im- 
pulse toward a unification of all things in God. 

Christianity has ever affirmed the dignity of 
human personality. Nothing will ever again be so 
important for humanism as Our Lord’s teaching 
on the infinite value of an immortal soul, a teach- 
ing He made good by His own death on the cross. 

Hither then, last or first, 
To hero of Calvary, Christ’s feet— 

Never ask if meaning it, wanting it, warned of it— 

men go. 
So Hopkins writes in The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land, that most profoundly spiritual poem of the 
nineteenth century, which shows how a Catholic 
priest and poet feels over the misery and grandeur 
~of the human soul. Father Charmot writes: 

Christian Humanism is a view of life where human 

personality can never be taken as the means of reaching 


a goal that is exclusively temporal. 

Implicitly but dynamically present in every- 
thing that Hopkins wrote is this lived awareness 
of the priceless dignity of each unique personality. 
Of himself, with all his conscious limitations, he 
could yet gloriously write: 


This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, 
immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond! 


Coupled with this appreciation of the primacy 
of the individual, we have noted in Christian 
humanism an equally vivid realization of the soli- 
darity of man. The Christian, poet or ascetic, 
knows that he is part of an organism, that salva- 
tion is a corporate, organic work. What agony of 
fearsome conscience, what a straining of heart and 
nerve and sinew on The Deutschland the night 
she foundered: 


Night roared, with the heart-break hearing a heart-broke 
rabble. 


Then over the brawling of the storm and the loud, 
despairing cries of the passengers came the voice 
of one, a nun, 

A sister calling 

A Master, her master and mine! 

In the prayer of that one Franciscan nun, “The 
Simon-Peter of a soul,” every heart on board finds 
peace, we sense, and consolation, a rare, sweet res- 
ignation that flows out from Christ through her 
to all of them! 

For the poet, especially, this sense of intimate, 
personal relationship with one’s fellowman is al- 
ways of supreme importance. For the poet is not 
only one who utters the thoughts we all have 
locked up within us, but by the receptiveness of 
his own thought and the intensity of his own 
emotion, he adds to the experience of us all. 
“There have been in all history a few, a very few 
men, whom common repute, even when it did not 
trust them, has treated as having had something 
happen to them that does not happen to other 
men,” Hopkins wrote once to Canon Dixon, his 
Anglican clergyman friend. “Human nature in 
these men saw something, got a shock; wavers in 
opinion, looking back, whether there was any- 
thing in it or no; but is in a tremble ever since.” 

The awareness of a living bond with all one’s 
fellowmen finds its most stupendous actuation, of 
course, in the doctrine of the Mystical Body, and 
for the priest especially in a deepening realization 
that he is another Christ, an alter Christus, who 
carries on in time the eternal work of the redemp- 
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tion. In the poem, The Soldier, Hopkins quite 
legitimately extends this concept of substitution, 
as it were, for Christ to every individual man 
whom Christ-like charity has moved to act. 
Speaking of Christ our King, he writes: 

There he abides in bliss 


Now, and seeing somewhere some man do all that man 
can do, 

For love he leans forth, needs his neck must fall on, 
kiss, 

And cry ‘O Christ-done deed! So God-made-flesh does 
teo: 

Were I come o’er again’ cries Christ ‘it should be this!’ 


The Christian humanist’s intuition of the soli- 
darity of human nature extends, of course, beyond 
his own contemporaries. No one really better ap- 
preciates the continuity of history, that we are all 
deeply in debt to the past as well as radically 
responsible, in some way, for the future. In Duns 
Scotus’ Oxford, Hopkins honors the city which 

He haunted who of all men most sways my spirits to 

peace. 

““A good work by an Englishman is like a great 
battle won for England,” Hopkins writes in a 
letter to one of his friends. A complete humanism 
is a social humanism. My choices, for good or 
evil, affect in some way all my fellowmen. What- 
ever happens to me makes a difference to the 
world. Hopkins was at rest under a roof in Wales 
the night that The Deutschland foundered in the 
Thames. Yet the tragedy which befell that ship 
was the occasion of his breaking the long poetic 
silence, of his great symphonic masterpiece which 
celebrates the mystic sacrifice that is ultimately 
offered in every Christian soul. 

The second paradox of Christian humanism, 
we have noted, is an intense natural love and ad- 
miration of the created universe united with a 
profound sense of the supernatural. For a reflec- 
tive Christian, the paradox here is simply an ap- 
parent one. The Christian humanist loves the 
world, but he sees the world as the dynamic handi- 
work of God. Nature, he knows, cannot be true 
to itself without the supernatural. To love things 
for what they are in themselves, without any ad- 
mixture of self-interest, is the best way to love 
them, the sure road back to God. Since every man 
is destined by nature for God, for the supernatural 
life, really to be a nature poet is the supreme test 
of an artist’s spiritual being. 

Early in his religious life, Gerard Hopkins un- 
derstood that love of creatures is, by no means, a 
rival to one’s love of God. In a comment on Saint 
Ignatius’ “Contemplation to Obtain Love,” Hop- 
kins imagines a vision in which God showed us 
“the whole world enclosed first in a drop of 
water, allowing everything to be seen in its na- 
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tive colors; then the same in a drop of Christ’s 
blood, by which everything whatever was turned 
to scarlet, keeping nevertheless mounted in the 
scarlet its own color too.” 

Thus it is that the Christian is found to har- 
monize his instinctive hungering for the fleeting 
loveliness of this world with his yearning for a 
Beauty that is uncreated, more lovely and tender 
than the beauty of his world by the margin of 
infinity. 

Since the poet naturally tries to be adequate to 
the beauty of this world, as it is, his appreciation 
of transcendent loveliness is bound to make a pre- 
found difference in what he writes. The realisi 
poet, then, is the one who is most in touch with 
reality, with things as they are; for as they are, 
they are touched with the Divine. Hopkins could 
consistently write of the Ash-boughs in May: 


It is old earth’s groping towards the steep 
Heaven whom she childs us by. 


Likewise he could fittingly compare the Blessed 
Virgin to the air we breathe, and he might dedi- 
cate “To Christ Our Lord” the poem on the wind- 
hover, which he himself preferred to everything 
else he wrote. For Hopkins, as for every Catholic. 
poet or mystic, the whole world is sacramental; 
really to contemn it or turn one’s back on it is 
blasphemy; to prepare nature for the Divine art 
becomes the highest work that the Christian hu- 


manist can do. 
I kiss my hand 
To the stars, lovely-asunder 
Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 
Glow, glory in thunder; 
Kiss my hand to the dappled-with-damson West: 
Since tho’ he is under the world’s splendor and weader, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed. 


Furthermore, we should be mistaken if we were 
to conclude that a Christian humanist, like Hop- 
kins, loves created beauty simply because he views 
it as a symbol of the Divine. Starlight and thun- 
der, ashboughs in bud, the winging of a bird 
across the heavens—such creatures are fair and 
worthy to be cherished for their own sakes. So it 
is that God loves them and has given them to u: 
for our own fellowship and admiration. 

The poet, more than others, has a vocation to 
communicate with vitality his own absorption 
with the concrete and the individual—the partic- 
ular, singular, contingent being: “the feel of 
primrose hands,” “the furl of fresh-leaved dog- 
rose,” “meadow-down” and “hoary-glow height” 
and “silk-sack clouds.” Such manifestations of life 
and loveliness halt the poet in his tracks and chal- 
lenge him to wonder and to praise. Two of Hop- 
kins’s best known poems, God’s Grandeur and 
Pied Beauty sing with appealing sensitiveness this 
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litany of praise for created, unique, individualized 
beautiful things. 

This sensitivity to the individualized beauty of 
multiple, concrete things is, however, combined 
in the humanist’s make-up with a determined 
search for unification. The more manifold are the 
revelations of reality, the greater the need for a 
center. The Christian finds such a center in the 
Incarnation: God become human, the word made 
flesh, the truth incarnate. “I think the trivialness 
of life is, and personally to each one, ought to be 
seen to be done away with by the Incarnation,” 
Hopkins wrote before his conversion while still 
an undergraduate at Oxford. Fifteen years later, 
a priest of the Society of Jesus, he is possessed 
with the same idea: 


Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
re ek Myself it speaks and spells, 
Crying What I do is me: for that I come. 


If even inanimate nature, by being true to itself, 
has its part to play in the “Ecce Venio” of the 


Incarnation, how sublime is the role of man: 
The just man..... 
Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 
Christ—for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


The Christian life, because it is immersed in 
matter, does not thereby remain degraded, nor 
does the Christian poet in his fidelity to nature 
thereby manifest disloyalty to God. A thorough- 
going human life, we see, never dismisses the 
earthly as cheap or mundane, nor, on the other 
hand, does it blindly despise the supernatural as 
an encroachment upon the natural dignity of 
man. “To lift up the hands in prayer gives God 
glory, but a man with a dungfork in his hand, a 
woman with a slop-pail give him glory too,” Hop- 
kins once told a congregation. The Christian Hu- 
manist is too essentially human to be dead to 
Christ, too genuinely Christ-like to hate the 
world. To re-create the world with God’s help is 
the task to which each soul is called. A Christian 
Humanist like Hopkins is one who, blessed with a 
more than ordinarily clear comprehension of the 
task, sets to work for its conscious realization in 
eternity, but also in time! 





WHO'S WHO 


Rev. Georce H. Dunne, S.J., for some years a mis- 
sionary in China, returned to take a doctorate in po- 
litical philosophy at the University of Chicago. 

Rev. AntHoNyY J. Apams, S.J., is a lecturer for the 
Natienal Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Mr. Wiriu1am T. Noon, S.J., is a contributor to a forth- 
coming book on Hopkins. 
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FOOD AND THE LAND 


THE FaRMER’s Last FRONTIER; AGRICULTURE, 1860- 
1897. By Fred A. Shannon. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $5 


Pay Dirt: FARMING AND GARDENING WITH COMPOSTS. 
By J. I. Rodale. Devin-Adair Company. $3 


The Farmer’s Last Frontier is volume five of the nine-volume 
Economic History of the United States, of which.the author 
is one of the five-man board of editors. The series aims at 
presenting a balanced, readable survey of American economic 
development from Colonial days up to the complexities of 
our contemporary social structure. This present volume emi- 
nently fulfills the purpose of the series for the period and 
phase of our economic growth treated within its pages. 

The last forty years of the nineteenth century were mo- 
mentous times for American agriculture. In them were bern 
many of the achievements, and failures too, of farm life in 
our country. Particularly significant is the fact that events 
on the farm frontier, as it journeyed Westward with the 
railroads, had repercussions on our whole economy. No his- 
torian, economist or general reader interested in social prob- 
lems can afford to neglect this era. 

Professor Shannon, of the University of Illineis, sees soil, 
climate and natural forces as keys to agricultural—and to a 
large extent general—history. His first chapter is therefore 
taken up with analyzing in not too technical terms the 
structure and divisions of our agricultural landscape. The 
settlement and development of the varied areas, the culture 
and economy of the Corn Belt, the Prairie Lands, the Great 
Basin and the Southland, the development of special crops 
and special problems, transportation and marketing difficul- 
ties, all have an intimate connection with character of the 
land the farmers settled on and cultivated. Whole chapters 
are devoted to these and kindred questions. 

The growth of the railroads, the public land pelicy, the 
development of the Department of Agriculture, ceoperative 
movements, farmers’ organizations were part of the era and 
are given excellent, if not always traditional, treatment. 
Professor Shannon quarrels with the theory that the expand- 
ing agricultural frontier provided a “safety valve” for sur- 
plus city labor. His interest in the people and their struggles 
for independence leads him to see the period as one of rural 
discontent, from which thousands fled to the growing, but 
unhealthy, industrial cities. Thirty-six pages of references to 
literature on different phases of agricultural history, and a 
detailed index, complete this interesting and readable volume. 

Pay Dirt, by the editor of Organic Farming magazine, is 
an invitation to agricultural revolution. It tells the story of 
Nature’s building up of soil through organic fertilizers. To 
the layman, more interested in what he eats than in the way 
it is grown, this may seem an academic question. Actually 
soil structure and use are closely related to the health and the 
vitality of the nation. So much time is given to increasing 
crop yields, the author shows, that the nutritive value of 
the resulting food product is largely ignored. The health of 
the people has suffered through neglect of research and 
farmer education in this field. 

Organic farming, which makes use of all available plant 
matter, farmyard manure, decaying animal and vegetable 
wastes, depends for its success on the earthworm and the 
microbe. Nature intended that it should be that way, that 
thus the life cycle would be completed. This is the answer to 
advocates of artificial fertilizer who think plant life cam be 
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Pocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercise for the Catholic le 
to which has been added the new translation of the EPIS 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
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controlled by chemical means. On finishing the book, with 
its interesting examples and informative results from tests, 
the reader knows differently. He also realizes something else 
which will limit the popularity of the book—namely that 
the artificial fertilizer industry as well as our huge “‘fac- 
tory” farms and ruthless exploitation of the land are incom- 
patible with organic farming. That is why agricultural revo- 
lution is indicated by publication of Pay Dirt. The alterna- 
tive is a barren land and a nutritionally starved people. 
Farmers, gardeners and students of social conditions will 
profit by reading this appeal for organic farming. 
Wir11aM J. GIBBONS 


NAPOLEON AND BRITAIN 


Years OF VicTory. 1802-1812. By Arthur Bryant. 
Harper & Bro. $4. 


A FEW YEARS AGO Mr. Bryant wrote “The Years of 
Endurance,” a history of the relations of England and 
France in the decade 1792-1802; he now gives us “Years 
of Victory” a parallel study of the decade 1802-1812 when 
Napoleon was the adversary. A fourfold division was sug- 
gested by the subject matter—Napoleon’s preparations for 
an invasion of England, Trafalgar and its aftermath, coali- 
tions with Continental powers, British military and di- 
plomatic activities in Portugal and Spain. 

Since this volume is on the same pattern as its predecessor 
it shares the virtues and limitations of the former study. 
There is the same vivid description, lively narrative, copious 
documentation, the same human touch and evaluation of 
men and events. Likewise there is the same penchant for 
overstress of minor engagements, and fondness for quotation 
from the diaries and letters of unimportant women, and even 
of children. More serious is the tendency to accept the 
evaluation of the people of the period and regard the struggle 
as simply a contest between the forces of good and evil, 
between champions of liberty and tyranny, whereas in reality 
it was a war for balance of power, for markets and trade, 
for hegemony in Europe. 

In part this frame of mind is due to over emphasis on the 
European scene, with only casual and incidental attention 
to other spheres of action. A comprehensive outlook em- 
bracing Ireland, India and America, as well as Europe, would 
have revealed why Wilberforce was “puzzled to distinguish 
between French aggression in Europe and British in India.” 
In like manner it would have shown that British viola- 
tion of the commercial rights of neutrals, and the out- 
rage of impressing United States sailors, closely parralled 
Napoleon’s conduct. Even on the limited European stage the 
author seems curiously unaware of the similarity, for while 
Napoleon’s cynical disregard of the rights of neutrals is 
denounced, as it should be, Britain’s flagrant attack on 
Copenhagen is palliated on the score of military necessity. 
Moreover, Nelson’s imploring the authorities at home to 
“ignore the protests of neutrals,” the vandalism of British 
troops in the castle of the Duke of Orsuna, the attack on 
the Spanish treasure fleet when war seemed likely, the in- 
discriminate slaughter in Ciudad Rodrigo, above all the im- 
plication of “certain of the undersecretaries” in a plot to 
assassinate Napoleon, show conclusively that dishonors were 
not the prerogative of the enemy. Not without reason did 
Russia and Austria come to regard England as “a parliamen- 
tary nation that preferred to do its soldiering by proxy,” and 
their experience raised doubts whether England’s char- 
acteristic was “loyalty to allies.” 

The appropriateness of the title of this volume is question- 
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able, for this decade saw Napoleon’s greatest victories— 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland and Wagram; it witnessed his 
triumphal entrance into all the major capitals of Europe 
except London and Moscow, the extension of his empire, 
the seating of his appointees on the thrones of Spain, Holland 
and Naples. As counterbalance there were only the tem- 
porary triumph of Austria at Aspern, the doubtful success 
of Talavera, and the unquestioned and momentous success 
of Trafalgar; but even these victories were shaded by the 
fiasco of Walcheren when the exigencies of British politics 
took precedence over the needs of her allies, and the forced 
evacuation of Corunna. When confronted by these hard 
facts one is unprepared for the singular statement that 
“England was becoming too strong for Napoleon.” It is 
true that as this decade ended Napoleon’s star was setting, 
but this was due to deterioration of his health, to the general 
restiveness of European peoples, to the folly of the Emperor’s 
determination to invade Russia, and the persistence of the 
guerillas thoroughout the Iberian peninsula, no less than to 
Wellington’s doggedness and skill. 

This volume is a tribute to British resoluteness and 
patriotism. Extensive reading and wide research have given 
the author a vast fund of information apparent on every 
page. The diagrams of battles are useful, and the maps inside 
the covers enable the reader to follow the narrative of 
marches and countermarches. Despite the assertion on the 
wrapper this book is more reliable history than Macaulay 
or Froude; even with its obvious limitations it ranks the 
author among Britain’s chief historical scholars. 

CuHar_es H. METZGER 


ONE MAN’S RUSSIA 


Tue Russia I Bevieve IN. THE MeMoms OF SAMUEL 

N. Harper. 1902-41. Edited by Paul V. Harper. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. $3.50 
THE PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of a foremost Ameri- 
can Russophile, backed as they are by almost forty years of 
intimacy with Russia, old and new, will be a welcome ad- 
junct to the student’s bookshelf. With the norms of good 
scholarship as his directive, Samuel Harper, son of the first 
president of the University of Chicago, began his life’s ad- 
venture at the turn of the century with the necessary spade 
work involved in the study of the West’s most difficult lan- 
guage. His subsequent career, halted by death but two years 
ago, has eminently justified the assignment he received from 
his father “‘to become the first authority in the United States 
on things Russian.” 

Editor Paul V. Harper’s lavish use of excerpts from his 
pioneering brother’s letters and personal notes unfolds for 
the reader the story of a man who has loved the Russian 
people, whether under the Double Eagle or the Hammer and 
Sickle—and that, because he knew them. Furthermore, the 
memoirs breathe their writer’s conviction that Gogol’s rac- 
ing Troika is bound for a definite place, a goal of high 
destiny. 

Up to July, 1939, Harper had been on the spot in Russia 
for the most significant high lights of that country’s nine- 
teenth-century history: from the First Duma through the 
Treason Trials. The value of his experiences was recognized 
in high American Government circles; in Revolutionary 
days he acted as special advisor to the new United States 
Ambassador to Russia, Mr. Francis. The foundations of the 
State Department’s Bolshevik library were laid by Samuel 
Harper. Disappointment over reluctance of the American 
Press to see the Kerensky Revolution as an event that “would 
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lead to the emergence of a new and, from the point of view 
of the Western democracies, a better Russia,” caused the 
observer to stump the country in defence of the March 
Revolution. He stood out against America’s recognition of 
the Bolshevik coup, however, until 1932, when, as he has it, 
he finally saw the renewal of Russo-American relations as 
a necessary check against a militant Japan. 

Accordingly, the latter part of Samuel Harper’s memoirs 
is more pointedly a political defence of Stalin’s Russia. But 
Russia is notoriously hard on her friends; the period follow- 
ing the Russo-German Pact of August, 1939, became a 
veritable time of troubles for Dr. Harper. From this point 
on his notes and observations will be of value as presenting 
the Russian apologia. He took leave of the U.S.S.R. in July 
of 1939, and his subsequent opinions and conclusions must 
be taken in the light of that fact. Thus, from Harper’s inter- 
pretation of this all-too-recent history the reader will learn 
that Stalin was forced by an Anglo-French let-down in that 
fatal year to get security in his own way. The student will 
very likely question the author’s perhaps too glib explanation 
of Russia’s Polish invasion and his assertions regarding the 
peaceful nature of her occupation of that unfortunate coun- 
try. Dr. Harper’s notes remark Stalin’s generesity in refus- 
ing the Fihrer’s invitation to take over part of ethnic 
Poland; then, too, there is his assumption that the cele- 
brated Curzon Line was ethnic. The Russians of 1920 would 
not have agreed with him. Relying upon the August 29, 
1918, Decree of the Soviet People’s Commissars (signed by 
Lenin), they were prepared to grant to the new Poland a 
boundary (Borysov) 60 to 90 miles east of the final line 
(Riga)—and that, on the ethnic basis! 

Nothwithstanding occasional indications of a quite under- 
standable bias, Samuel N. Harper’s Russian memoirs have 
made a thoroughly enjoyable and highly instructive book. 
Their author’s honesty has often led him to admit himself 
stymied by the turn of recent Russian affairs. “When I get 
my political textbook done,” he wrote to a friend toward 
the end, “I shall be tempted to go back to history—and way 
back to the earlier periods, about which it is easier to come 
to conclusions.” FraNK Fapnes, S.J. 


FLIGHT FROM CHINA. By Edna Lee Booker. In Col- 
laboration with Jobn S. Potter. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 


PEOPLE HAVE WONDERED what happened in the Jap- 
anese-controlled cities of China since Pearl Harbor. How did 
the enemy aliens fare in their internment camps? What were 
the living conditions in the cities? What happened to foreign 
interests in business and property? 

Flight from China gives the answers to these queries. 
More than that, it “narrates the experiences of one Ameri- 
can family whose home was in Shanghai for some twenty 
years. The story, with variations in its high and lew lights, 
is that of hundreds of Americans stationed in China.” This 
particular story describes life in the Pootung Camp, once a 
cargo dumping-ground, across the river from Shanghai 
proper. The internees (1,100 men), despite all odds and hard- 
ships, showed their courage and resourcefulness im leveling 
off the debris of a bomb-shattered village for a playground 
which they called “Happy Garden,” and conducting univer- 
sity courses in the dining-hall at off-hours in their daily 
routine. “For camp motto, we fell back upon “They can’t do 
that to me.’ With the assistance of Father Scanlon [a visiting 
Chaplain] it was worked out in Latin: Illud mibi facere nen 
possunt. The reply was naturally: Sed faciunt!” 

If there had not been such frequent mention of the trivial 
details of human comfort, the book would have gained in 
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compactness and readability. Still, human interest abounds 
between its covers. By far the most interesting character is 
Old Amah, the faithful housemaid, delineated by the author 
with the skill of an old China hand. As an instance of Old 
Amah’s wisdom, here is her comment on family life: 
“Foreign-man custom belong velly funny. How fashion 
American mamma, papa, no makee number-one goodee mar- 
riage for their children, all-same Chinese mamma, papa do?” 
One feature that pervades Flight from China throughout 
is the deliberate persistence of the Japanese militarists in 
carrying out their brutal methods of organizing a Co- 
Prosperity Sphere in East Asia. Fortunately, thanks to our 
victory under God, their cruelties and injustices are now 
brought to a halt. Georce B. Wonc 


European Maniresto. By Pierre De Lanux. Creative 

Age Press. $2 
TO MANY READERS the expression “hard core of Eu- 
rope” will have little meaning. To Pierre De Lanux it means 
the difference between hope and despair. It is this author’s 
belief—and the conviction is based on experience in interna- 
tional affairs dating back to the First World War—that 
Marshal Smuts was not justified in implying that the France 
of the future was to be a second-rate Power. Instead, France 
is to be the leader of those nations which, like herself, suf- 
fered unspeakably under Hitler. France and these other 
countries—Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece and Luxembourg—have 
constituted an underground Europe; they will now create a 
New Europe. 

To the European population of the ten nations—136 mil- 
lion—the author adds the overseas population of 143 million 
more people. He sees the world of the future controlled by 
five Great Powers: the British Empire, China, Liberated 
Europe, Russia and the United States. He is willing for 
nations not involved in World War II to join. In an orderly 
Europe of 521 million people, he is convinced that a Ger- 
many of 66 million people, representing thirteen per cent of 
the whole, cannot cause trouble if the others remain united. 
He asks for an international police force of 50,000 men in 
postwar Europe. There must be a limitation on air forces; 
commercial aviation in Europe must be under a joint Euro- 
pean commission. He is not bitter toward the Germans. Of 
them, he observes: 

Germans show traces of every influence and germs of 

every possibility, as their behavior proves. No other 

people have shown themselves capable of such varieties 
of good and evil. They have no limits, no definite con- 
tours. Such a condition can lead to greatness or to 
damation. It may produce Goethe, that triumph of 
creative serenity, or pan-Germanism, that glorified 
kleptomania, that boundless gluttony. 
When a Frenchman can write thus of the Germans in 1945, 
there is still hope that Europe will not commit suicide. This 
book outlines a realizable program for the future of Europe 
which many will consider more constructive than that which 
resulted from the recent Potsdam Conference. 
Pau. Krinrery 
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THEATRE 


POLONAISE. I have scrutinized this musical from every 
possible angle, or at least every angle I can think of; I have 
meditated on it, pondered over it, and quizzed my friends 
about its meaning. In desperation, I put the matter out of 
my mind and “slept on it” overnight, hoping to tackle the 
problem with fresh energy in the morning. The total result 
of my efforts is zero. I still do not know what it is all about. 

No one, of course, expects the theme of an operetta or 
musical comedy to be profound, or even logical. But we do 
expect it to be intelligible. 

The plot appears to have some remote connection with the 
life of Thaddeus Kosciusko, the Polish champion of freedom, 
who fought on our side in the Revolution. Most of the ac- 
tion occurs in Poland at some indefinite time shortly after 
1783, when the Poles revolted against the Russian army of 
occupation and their own puppet king. Thus far, the story 
conforms to the facts of life, and probably the facts of 
history. But an element of mystery enters when the Polish 
patriots march to battle inspired by martial music composed 
by Chopin. My school-age daughter tells me Chopin was 
born in 1809 and Kosciusko died in 1817. If Kosciusko’s 
legions were stirred by Chopin’s music, as the story sug- 
gests, many of the latter’s well known compositions were 
written before he was eight years old. 

Another sin, incredible in a musical show, is an almost 
total absence of comedy, except the unintended comedy re- 
sulting from various members of the cast struggling with 
the proper pronunciation of the great Pole’s name. Those 
adhering to the Brooklyn school say Kossi-oss-ko, while 
others, of the highbrow persuasion, prefer Ku-shoost-ko. The 
formal comedy of script and song, wished on Curt Bois, 
as if he were a Nazi being punished as a war criminal, con- 
sists of top sergeant hokum of ancient vintage and a naughty 


song on motherhood. 


While Polonaise is a muddled story and innocent of humor, 
it is a musical treat, as most of the numbers are original 
Chopin or based on his compositions. A blind man could 
enjoy it in the belief that he was listening to a tabloid sym- 
phony orchestra, with featured vocalists, offering an all- 
Chopin concert, with occasional numbers by a modern com- 
poser which were not too bad. 

Jan Kiepura, as Kosciusco, and Marta Eggerth, his peasant 
sweetheart, are co-starred in the leading male and female 
roles. Mr. Kiepura, more conspicuous in the action, is close 
to perfection in singing his numbers and is a plausible 
Kosciusko if not a convincing one. Miss Eggerth is adequate 
as a romantic peasant girl. Rose Inghram, as a worldly coun- 
tess, makes The Next Time I Care the outstanding song of 
the show. James MacColl is a persuasively foppish puppet 
king. 

Tania Riabouchinska is featured as danseuse and come- 
dienne. Her comic talent, if she has any, is effectively stifled 
by the script, but she shines in her ballet numbers. While 
the dances, by David Lichine, are by no means sensational, 
Miss Riabouchinska’s execution is delightful. 

The doubtful credit for contriving the story is shared by 
Gottfried Reinhardt and Anthony Veiller. Bronislaw Kaper 
adapted the Chopin music and added some numbers of his 
own, with lyrics by John Latouche. Stella Adler directed the 
production, which is sponsored by W. Horace Schmidlap 
and Harry Bloomfield. Howard Bay designed the sets and 
Mary Grant is responsible for the costumes. Their handi- 
work is on display in The Alvin. 
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FILMS 


KISS AND TELL. Some may find comedy in the domestic 
complications that ensue as two feuding families mix up the 
romances of their children, though I for one felt rather 
revolted at seeing young Shirley Temple portray the part 
of a fifteen-year old whose sophistication leads her into a 
spot where she pretends pregnancy to save her sister-in-law 
from having to reveal a secret marriage. It is far from 
pleasant, to my way of thinking, to witness adolescents 
glibly telling lies, shocking their parents and being generally 
involved in what mistakenly appears to be adolescent seduc- 
tion. Walter Abel, Katharine Alexander, Robert Benchley 
and Porter Hall are some of the other members of the cast, 
and though everyone works hard to put over the supposed 
hilarity, the results are far from successful. Probably adults 
will not find this harmful stuff, even though it is far from 
savory entertainment. (Columbia) 


THE DOLLY SISTERS. Betty Grable has the star role and, 
sad to report, the film runs true to the form that all her 
vehicles employ. This time June Haver is the other part of 
the girl team and the story wabbles along relating the affairs 
of two little Hungarian immigrants who take to the stage 
and eventually dazzle Broadway and many European capitals. 
John Payne plays the part of Jennie’s somewhat forlorn 
spouse. There is nothing nostalgic in this slice of entertain- 
ment history from the 1920’s, for it misses fire as diversion 
and must be rated objectionable because it reflects the ac- 
ceptability of divorce and because of suggestive costuming. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


FOLLOW THAT WOMAN. The William Pine-William 
Thomas combination have wrapped their melodrama around 
a night club murder and the hectic attempts of a private 
detective and his wife to solve the case. William Gargan is 
the sleuth, ready for Army induction, who obtains a 
furlough so that he can clear up the case which, against 
his desires, his wife (Nancy Kelly) is attempting to solve. 
Some comedy is built around the girl’s efforts to uncover 
the murderer and bits of suspense marks the proceedings. 
Just passably interesting for the family (Paramount) 


LOVE, HONOR AND GOODBYE. The foolish heroine 
of this jumbled tale receives more consideration from her 
husband than she is likely to get from an audience. Virginia 
Bruce plays the lady in question, a silly matron who deserts 
her lawyer mate (Edward Ashley) because of her aspirations 
to become an actress. A ham actor and some notions of 
possible trouble at home finally lead the wife back to her 
own fireside, where the most incredible masquerade ensues. 
Victor McLaglen, Niles Astor, Helen Broderick, Veda Ann 
Borg and Jacqueline Moore all have a part in the hectic 
nonsense. A couple of songs are sung by Miss Bruce. There 
is little to say about this feature for mature audiences, 
other than that it is quite dull and improbable. (Republic) 


_COLONEL EFFINGHAM’S RAID. Here we find Charles 


Coburn cast as a retired Colonel who returns to his Georgia 
home and immediately sets out to upset the crooked 
politicians’ apple-cart. To the chagrin of a number of persons 
he employs all kinds of means in exposing the villains and 
arouses the citizenry against them. Joan Bennett and William 
Eythe handle the romantic entanglements of the tale, though 
some of the times a bit more good taste in their affairs would 
have been welcome. Adults will be moderately interested in 
this one. (20th Century-Fox) Mary SHERIDAN 





This Publishing Business 
“EVERYMAN’S” NEWMAN 


Human life passes through a wide variety of phases from 
boyhood to old age, but in thinking of men of the past 
we often tend to see them not growing and developing 
but static in one of these phases. St. Augustine, after a 
stormy youth, became a bishop and doctor of the Church, 
but it is the Augustine of the Confessions of whom we 
instinctively think whenever we hear his name. St. Teresa, 
on the other hand, is hardly ever the exciting, adventurous 
Spanish girl but always the energetic, reforming Reverend 
Mother. 


Newman has thus been fixed in the public mind as an 
octogenarian and a Cardinal: to Catholics at any rate, the 
young Newman is almost unknown; the man who wrote 
of Development is seen, not himself developing, but in 
the final phase of his thought and his life. This dispropor- 
tion in our view should be corrected by the excellent pro- 
portions of John Moody’s book. But there is something 
else that this book should do for the ordinary Catholic 
who admires Newman but is a little afraid of him. It is 
Everyman’s life of Newman, for it shows everyman how 
he can appreciate Newman’s thought without himself 
possessing a vast array of learning. 


The aged Cardinal has also become, in the eyes of most 
Catholics, a Father of the Church—as hard to read and 
almost as remote. Yet Newman was in fact a man of 
our own time. The greater part of his books can be read 
easily, and they are throughout extraordinarily apposite. 
He saw the beginning, he foresaw the ultimate results of 
the breakdown of religion that slowly but surely came 
about as a result of the Reformation. The Protestant 
world of Newman’s youth still professed belief in the 
Trinity, the Atonement, all the teachings of the Bible, as 
the reformers had envisaged it, and in the inspired book 
itself. But during his life the Church of England gave up, 
bit by bit, the teaching of any one of these things as of 
faith and in their old meanings. Already in 1845 the 
Tractarians aroused a storm by signing the Thirty- 
nine Articles in a Catholic sense, but anyone might sign 
them in a Liberal sense. A few years later came Evolution 
and Scripture criticism and comparative religion, working 
havoc among all non-infallible Christian bodies. While 
Newman and those who went with him found refuge in 
the Ark, the waters of the flood broke upon the world, 
sweeping all away before them. 


Newman foresaw “an unprecedented age of infidelity”. 
Can anyone maintain that he has been mistaken? His 
life’s work was to furnish us with weapons to resist the 
special attack on truth made by this very age in which 
we are living. Not least effective of the weapons is the 
knowledge of the man himself as we gain it from this 
biography. 


John Henry Newman, by John Moody ($3.75) 


At your bookstores or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5Av.N.Y.C.3 
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For End-of-Month Feast 


THE KINGSHIP 
OF CHRIST 


Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical in a 
study club edition prepared by 


GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 


* 


This booklet contains the following fea- 
tures: a foreword by the editor; an analysis 
ef the Encyclical Quas Primas (1925); 
the complete text in the editor’s transla- 
tion; three pages of questions for study 
and discussion groups; a splendid seven- 
page summary of the scriptural references 
to the Kingdom of Christ. 


Ww 


Ideal booklet for private meditation, reading in 
Religious communities, and for courses of sermons 
during October. This year’s feast falls on October 
28th. 





Single copy: 17¢ 
$0 copies: $6.50 


6 copies: $1.00 
100 copies: $10.50 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 











AMERICA 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


for Discussion Clubs, Debating Societies, 
Classes in Government, English, History, 
Economics, Sociology, and Religion. 





The school rate for AMERICA is only 
ten cents a week per student for or- 
ders of 10 copies or more in bulk. 











New Service: A weekly questionnaire on 
the current issue 6f AMERICA is supplied 
to each instructor whose students take 
America for classroom use. Also a desk copy 
of America free. 
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PARADE 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, The saddest are these: 

‘It might have been!’”.. . 

Hung in a sky of sparkling blue, the sun shone brightly on 

a happy world. . . . In one particular area, as in others, its 

rays shed a golden brilliance over beautiful homes set in 

spacious lawns which spread out in all directons as far as 

the eye could see. . . . On one of these lawns a seven-year- 

old girl, named Elda, sat playing with a powerfully built 

lion, while her little playmate, Mella, a tot from a neighbor- 

ing family, teased her pet, a full-grown tiger. . . . 

Elda: Mother, tell me more about Adam and Eve. (The day 

before, Elda’s mother had been speaking of the first parents 

and Elda was much interested)... . 

Mother: Well, Elda, as I told you yesterday, Adam and Eve 

remained faithful and obedient to God and that is why we 

live in such a wonderful world and are so happy. 

Elda: Did they live very long ago? 

Mother: Yes, about seven or eight thousand years ago. 

Mella: Madame, you said the world is so wonderful today 

because Adam obeyed God’s command. Wouldn’t it be so 

wonderful if he had disobeyed? ; 

Mother: Oh, dear no, children. This world today would be 

a totally different place from what it is if Adam had played 

false with God. 

Children: How? In what way? : 

Mother: In lots of ways. For instance, you’ve never felt too 

hot or too cold, have you? 

Children: Why, no. 

Mother: Well, you would have if sin had entered with 

Adam. Right now you’d probably be shivering or sweating. 

Instead of the perfect climate we now have everywhere, we 

would have miserable weather, and storms and earthquakes 

and so on. And there would be sickness. 

Mella: What is that? 

Mother: It’s hard for us to understand what sickness would 

be like, since we’ve never had any sick people in history. It 

seems there would be frightful pains in the body. 

Elda: Oh, that would be terrible. 

Mother: God has told us what the world would have been 

like if Adam had failed. That’s how we know. 

Mella: 1 heard my father say something about death. What 

is death? 

Mother: That’s another thing hard for us to comprehend. 

We've never seen it or met anyone who did. However, we 

can get some idea of it. It seems that instead of leaving the 

world the way we do now, joyfully and tranquilly, our souls 

would be torn from our bodies, and the bodies would crum- 

ble to dust in the ground. 

Elda and Mella (shuddering): Oh, how horrible! 

Mother: Another thing, we would have been born without 

sanctifying grace, but God the Son would have redeemed the 

human race to give it another chance. But it would not have 

been so easy to avoid sin as it is now. 

Mella: Why? 

Mother: All men would be inclined to evil from their youth. 

Sin would be quite common everywhere. And because of sin, 

misery. Lots of people would not get enough to eat. 

Children (incredulously): Not enough to eat? 

Mother: And there would have been war. 

Elda: War? What is war? 

Mother: Men killing men by the millions. . . . Now, chil- 

dren, all this shows what a fearful thing sin is. . . . Let us 

thank God every day that our world is the way He intended 

it to be—with no poverty or sickness or war or death. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


STERILIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Eprron: Father Vaughan’s article, Caléformia’s Disgrace 
(America, Oct. 6), omits to mention that any man or 
woman may be steritized in California at his or her own 
wish (with the consent of the spouse, if that person is mar- 
ried). Innumerable men and women have had this operation 
performed for no reason at all but the wish to avoid all 
further parenthood. I know two men who did so, one be- 
cause his wife had four children in four years, the other 
because his wife in the course of her second pregnancy was 
quite ill. 

Many physicians suggest the operation to women when- 
ever the abdomen is to be opened for any operation, and 
often the other operation is merely an excuse for sterilization. 
Thus in my own case, when I reported some minor trouble, 
the doctor asked why I didn’t have an operation to correct 
it and at the same time be sterilized, since I had three chil- 
dren already “which,” he said, “is all most women want.” 
When I asked whether the operation could be done without 
sterilizing me, he said yes, but why bother with it? I have 
known several women whose response to similar suggestions 
was to consent to the operation. Of such sterilizations there 
is probably no record but judging by the proportion in my 
own limited circle of acquaintances, the total must be tre- 
mendous; and we may be very sure that some bitterly regret 
it afterwards. 

Voluntary sterilization is the logical result of this “planned 
parenthood” business when the plan is for no parenthood or 
no more parenthood. And since once done it cannot be un- 
done (though people are sometimes told it can) it is even 
more devastating, from most points of view, than other 
forms of “birth control.” I don’t know what the law is but 
{ do know that all these cases within my circle of friends 
were done openly and in accordance with whatever laws 
there are, without any of the secrecy or stealth with which 
abortions are carried out. 

Oakland, California. 


Mo tute E. Brown 


*"TEEN-AGERS 


Eprror: I cannot refrain from saying a word of praise for 
the article ‘Let’s Do Less For Youth’, by H. Howland Shaw, 
in your Sept. 22 issue. I think it is one of the keenest, 
most penetrating articles I have ever read on the relations 
of older people to youth. I am particularly delighted with 
the following passage: 
To be more specific, confronted with youth, we adults 
have sometimes been amused, sometimes tolerant, often 
alarmed, almost condescending and essentially nega- 
tive. There has been little of humility in our attitude 
or in our words or acts. In hundreds of ways we have 
proclaimed that we knew and that we hoped youth 
would become aware of that important fact before 
it was too late. Perhaps this is an almost inevitable 
failing of adults, bound up as it is with their personal 
prestige, which other adults do not always recognize 
and which therefore is projected on children with added 
conviction. 
I think that last sentence would give ample material for 
several meditations for teachers and for all who have to 
deal with youth. Far too many of them seem to have the 
idea that all who come under their guidance must throw 


off their god-given personalities and become copies of their 
guides. They forget that the ‘dignity of the human person’, 
even if it happens to be a young persen, should command 
a a ‘in my house there are many mansions’. 

I hope we shall have more articles from Mr. Shaw, and that 
the present article will be given the widest possible pub- 
licity. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Josern F. X. Harrison, S.J. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


Eprror: Hundreds of Catholic Bishops in Continental Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world have petitioned the Holy 
See for the definition of the Assumption. Oftimes in the 
history of the Church Bishops have waited for an expression 
from the Faithful before taking action in their name. It 
seems to me that the American Hierarchy would welcome 
such an expression now. It would not only be a most gra- 
cious, but also a most timely act of thanksgiving to Our 
Heavenly Queen and National Patroness, upon the feast of 
whose Assumption victory came to us. 

All Catholics believe in the Assumption of Our Lady. It 
is a truth taught in all our catechisms, a teaching sanctioned 
and approved by all our Bishops. The raising of this uni- 
versal belief to the dignity of a defined article of faith would 
add another jewel to Our Lady’s crown and meet with the 
enthusiastic, unqualified approval of the laity. All that is 
needed is to give them (the laity) the opportunity to ex- 
press the pent up love and gratitude of their hearts and 
minds. 

The Bishops of the United States will hold their annual 
conference in November. Between now and then a nation- 
wide movement to obtain signatures to such a petition could 
be completed if all Catholic societies and organizations, 
especially the Sodalities of Our Lady, the Legion of Mary, 
the secular and religious clergy, the religious communities of 
men and women, assisted by the Catholic Press, really went 
about this business in earnest. It is not too much to hope 
that some concerted action on the part of the American 
Hierarchy in the November meeting would follow as a 
result. 

The only danger to the complete success of such a move- 
ment would be if too many Catholics just sat back and let 
some one else do it. It should be the concern of each and 
every Catholic, whether layman or cleric, religious or secu- 
lar, to further a spontaneous, popular movement on the part 
of the entire Church in the United States to honor Our 
Lady in this manner. What a glorious thing it would be just 
to have some small part, no matter how apparently insignifi- 
cant, in bringing about such a high and holy consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. We are beginning this evening 
at the Novena in honor of Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal at Shrivenham American University, England. 


Rosert J. SHERRY, 
Chaplain (Major) U. S. Army 


Shrivenham, England 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, be may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 


letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THE COMPLETE MISSAL 
THAT HAS 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
The 
CATHOLIC 


MISSAL 
$3 to $10 


Size 614, by 4—1248 pages 


At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK &, N. Y. 


| FORDHAM. A UNIVERSITY. 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N.Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE 
Boarding and Day School on 70 Acre Campus 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s Hell; 
Bisheps’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Halil. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: St. Mary's Hall. 
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CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Catholic school for boys under di- shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
college preparatory; eighth grade. nurse. Catalog on request. 
Complete courses in mathematics. 
guages and sci Good study 
habits. 400-scre estate, beautifully 
located in the heart of the Berk- 


426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J. 
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59 Sermonettes from last 
year’s column in America, 


The Word. 
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THE WORD 


When going over the lines of the portrait of our Blessed 
Lord as found in the Gospels, we are ordinarily accustomed 
to give most of our attention to His moral qualities, the 
virtues of His heart and will. We ponder on His mercy, 
patience, forbearance; we linger over His love, fortitude, 
self-sacrifice. Our hope is that, as we contemplate Him “‘go- 
ing about doing good,” we may work into our own lesser 
clay something of His goodness, His moral grand —r, 

But it will not do to leave our portrait of Chris: .acom- 
plete. We may not so concentrate on Our Lord’s moral 
virtues as to overlook the splendor of His intelligence, the 
lofty qualities of His mind. These qualities stand out in 
His brief, incisive dialogue with the Pharisees and Herodians 
over the lawfulness of tribute to Caesar. 

Stupidly, His adversaries aim to bring Him into conflict, 
either with the Jewish people (if He should admit the tribute 
as lawful) or with the Roman authorities (if He should 
deny its lawfulness). But He briefly turns on their murky 
stupidity the full power of His luminous intelligence. He 
calls into evidence a fact—the coin of tribute and the image 
on it. He states a principle: “Give back, therefore, to Caesar. 

. .” And the whole stupid trap is exposed, shattered. 

So high intelligence works—with facts and principles. It 
works without waste motion, without gropings, fumblings, 
hesitancies. It is sure, swift, decisive. And when it has fin- 
ished its work, the course of action lies clear and open. This 
is intellect at its best, the light of life, the sure pathfinder 
to the right deed. And intellect was at its best in Christ. 

In this dialogue, one can feel the two qualities of His 
intelligence. First, one can feel its coldness. All high intelli- 
gence is somehow cold, with the coldness of perfect clarity. 
It is not clouded by the steaming mists of passions. It moves 
through clean air, in the lofty regions of cold fact and clear 
principle, where the heat of anger, scorn, or suspicion are 
powerless to alter that which is. 

“The coin bears the image of Caesar—that is the fact. 
Caesar has a right to what is his—that is the principle.” So 
the cold intelligence of Christ deals with the issue, and 
paralyzes all reply. 

But one can likewise feel in this dialogue what is, para- 
doxically, the second quality of Our Lord’s intelligence— 
its warmth. All high intelligence has a warming quality. At 
its very heart is the warmth of a love of truth. All its 
power stands in the service of love. Its supreme effort is so 
to state the truth that men may not only see it but love 
it and have their hearts warmed by it. The facts with which 
it deals are in themselves cold, and the principles it formu- 
lates may seem bloodless; but when touched by intelligence 
they come to life and have the warm, pulsing blood of life 
in them. For all its coldness, intelligence does not leave men 
chilled, but glowing, ardent to pursue a new, inspiring 
vision. 

“The coins with Caesar’s image belong to Caesar; but the 
soul of man bears God’s image and belongs only to God.” 
Here was a new and heart-warming vision—the vision of a 
free and ordered world, in which a man could be both citi- 
zen and Christian, and interiorly at peace, because there 
would be no conflict between Caesar’s orders and the de- 
mands of God. Today we are striving to realize that world. 
More than anything, we need intelligences with the warmth 
and coldness of Christ’s, with His grasp of fact and prin- 
ciple. God never had such need of intellect in His service. 

JoHN C. Murray 



































CATHOLIC BOOK DEALERS 


Reporting the returns sent by the 
Catholic Book dealers from all sec- 
tions of the country on the ten books 
having the best sale during the cur- 
rent month. 


Popularity of the ten books listed be- 
low is estimated by points, ten for 
mention in first place, nine for men- 
tion in second, and so on. The fre- 
quenc with which a book is men- 
tioned, as well as its relative position, 

are both indicated—the frequency in 














TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS 


The World, The Flesh and Father Smith 
—Marshall 

Too Smeli A World—Maynerd 

Personality & Successful Living—Magner 

This Bread—Buchanan 

New Testament—Knox 


Your Second Childhood—Feeney 





the “totals” column, the relative posi- 
tion by the boxed numerals. 
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AMERICA’S OCTOBER BOOK-LOG| 


BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


Bensiger Bros., Inc., of New York, 
selects as its choice of the ten cur- 
rently available books which have 
proved over the years, to be of 
most lasting value, the books listed 
below. The roster of reporting 
stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this indi- 
vidual monthly report spots books 
of permanent interest. 

The asterisk indicates that the 
book has appeared in the Book- 
Log’s monthly report. 


1. Companion to the Summa* 





















































































































































Boston—Jordan Marsh Company 2 Walter Farrell 
Boston—Pius XI Cooperative Sheed & Ward 
Besten—Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 1] 2], 5] 3! 4 6 9 
Buffalo—Catholie Union Store 1| 2; 3 5 10 2. Paul of Tarsus 
Cambridge—Thomes More Bookshop 1] 2| 4/ 8[ § 6|71|10| 9 — Holzner 
- . Herder Book Co. 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 1 | | 
Chicago—St. Benet Bookshop 1/ 2/5 4/9 | 8} 3! 3. Philosophy of Communism 
Ging—Tee» More Bookshop 5 8 7 | | Charles J. McFadden 
Cincinnati—Benziger Bros., Inc. 2 3 9 : ee Benziger Bros., Inc. 
Cincinnati—Fr. Pustet Co. 1 3] 4] 6| } 10] 5 
li Clovelond—Cathello Book Cooperative Society | 1 | 6| 91 31 5 my 4. The Rese Unpeteled® 
| Cleveland—G. J. Phillipp & Sons 2]; 1/3 | 5 ry Ts —— ee 
| Dalles—Catholic Book Store 1 2 = <a sas 
1 Denver—James Clarke Church Goods House 3| 5] 2] 1] | 5. Autobiography of the Little 
Detroit—E. J. McDevitt Co. 1] 4] 7] 2] S| 3| | Flower 
Detroit—Van Antwerp Catholic Library 1| 3] 2] 6] 4 | | i T. N. Taylor 
Brie, Pa.—The Book Mark 1| 8 4, 2, 3; P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Hartford, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 1} 2) 5 ai oa 6. St. Teresa of Avila* 
Holyoke, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library a ae William Thomas Walsh 
Los Angelee—C. F. Horan Co. 1/2] 3] 5] 7; 6} 4) 8| | 9 Bruce Publishing Co. 
Leuisville, Ky.—Rogers Church Goods Co. | | | | | 
Milwaukee—The Church Mart 1 RELRE 2 ii | to 7. — — - Our Lord 
Milwaukee—Holy Rosary Library ct 2. 2 | 4] | an Goodier 
Minneapelis—Catholic Gift Shop 1 7| 2; 6] 5{ ee P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
New Bedford, Mass.—Keating’s Book House 5 2 { 1 4 6 | | 8. Outline History of the Church 
New Haven—Thomas More Gift Shop 1 2| 7! 4 10 | by Centuries 
New Orleans—Catholic Book Store 1] 6/ 3; 2{ §& {10 Joseph McSorley 
New Yeork—Benziger Bros., Inc. l B. Herder Book Co. 
New York—The Catholic Book Club 1/ 4| 3 | 7 9. Spiritual Life 
New York—P. J. Kenedy & Sons 1/6] 3] 4] 2] | Sj] Adolph T 
olph Tanquerey 
New York—Fr. Pustet Co. 1| 2{| 4 10 | 9 alin 
Okiahoma City—St. Thomas More Book Stall | 1/ 2] 5 4 2 a 
Philadeiphie—Peter Reilly Co. 5 1 8| 4 3 | | 9 10. The Raccolta 
Portland—Catholic Book & Church Supply Co. | | | | Benziger Bros., Inc. 
Providence—The Marion Book Shop | | t 
Rochester—E. Treat Churchgoods 1 2 3 9 10 | | 
St. Louis—B. Herder Book Co. ij 2/3 9| 4 ] The Catholic Book-of-the-Month 
St. Paul—E. M. Lohmann Co. 1 4; 3{|10 2| 9 5 Club's October choice: 
San Antonio—Louis E. Barber Co, 9|/ S{10| 2 6 JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
§ Sen Francisco—The O'Connor Co. 1] 6{ 3] 7| 2 5 John Moody 
| Scrantoa—Di Guild Stud 1; 6| 4/ 3/ 5 2 ° 
| Seattle—Guild Bookshop | | Sheed & Ward 
Seattle—The Kaufer Co. 1| 4] 9] 3] 6] ] 10 
South Milwaukee—Catholic Book & Supply Co. 1; | ween. THE AMERICA PRESS 
| Spokane—DeSales Catholic Libr. & Bookshop | 1 | 2 
| Vancouver, B.C.—Vancouver Ch. Goods, Ltd. 1 3 8 6 8 
} Washington, D. C.—Catholic Library ™ 
| Westminster, Md.—N Bookshop 2 1 6 | 5 4 | 8 3 l] 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Church Supplies Co. 1| 2| S| 4 3 | 7 
] Wichite—Catholic Action Bookshop 1} 2] 3] 9/ S{ 6] 7| | 
I Wilmington—Diocesan Library 1 7] | 9] 2] 3] 8!) 
] Winnipeg, Canade—P. J. Tonkin Co. 2] 1} 9} 4] 3) | | | 5 70 East 45th Street 
42 | 34 | 37 | 25 | 28 | 21 | 14 | 12 | 10 | 14 New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEWMAN CLASSICS 




















THE IDEA 


OF A UNIVERSITY 


Edited for classroom use and private study by 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


The great prose masterpiece—a treatise on the 
fundamental principles of education, literature, 


science, and their bearing on life and conduct. 


This edition contains: Foreword by Brother Leo. 
Editor’s Introduction. Excerpts from Wilfrid 
Ward’s biography of Newman. List of important 
dates. The Preface by Newman. Twenty-one dis- 


courses. Bibliography of Newman’s works. 


Walter Pater called this book “the perfect han- 
dling of a theory.” 


Quiller-Couch said of it: “This book is so wise 
—so eminently wise—as to deserve being bound 
by the young student of literature for a frontlet 
on his brow and as a talisman on his writing 
wrist.” 


Quiller-Couch also said: “Of all the books writ- 
ten in these hundred years there is perhaps none 
that you can more profitably thumb and pon- 
der over.” 


—. $2.00 —— 


FAVORITE 
NEWMAN SERMONS 


Edited by 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


This collection of thirty: discourses contains 
those sermons best calculated to show Newman’s 
style and to serve as examples for students of 
literature or sacred oratory. 


Among the sermons will be found many of the 
favorites, such as The Second Spring, Christ 
Upon the Waters, Omnipotence in Bonds, the 
Parting of Friends. 


Hitherto the student has been obliged to look 
for the sermons in many volumes. Here are the 


best in one book. 


Matthew Arnold said of Newman the preacher: 
“Who could resist the charm of that spiritual 
apparition gliding in the dim afternoon light 
through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the 
pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of 
voices breaking the silence with werds and 
thought which were religious music — subtle, 
sweet, and mournful?” 


Father J. J. Daly said: “ . . . to dream that, if 
any Catholic writer of the last century is ever 
to be honored by the Church as a Doctor of the 
Church, Newman’s chances are especially good.” 


— $2.00 —— 
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